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GUARDING AGAINST GROUP PREJUDICE 
American Brotherhood Week - 


February 17-23, 1947 


(A release from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews) 





WE CANNOT AFFORD A DIVIDED AMERICA 


. To divide the United States along racial and re- 
ligious lines, and so to conquer it, was the chief 
hope of our enemies during the war. In fact, it was 
the possibility that America could be thus weak- 
ened and disintegrated by conflict between group 
and group that gave the Axis the courage to em- 
bark on its catastrophic adventure. This Axis 
strategy was defeated. But today we cannot afford 
division any more than we could during the war. 
We have two great tasks before us: (1) to build a 
peaceful world; (2) to press forward on the home 
front to high production and prosperity. The 
achievement of both these goals becomes immeas- 
urably more difficult if America is torn by racial 
and religious strife. A divided America seems 
weak in the eyes of the world and is disabled as a 
force for peace; nor can it successfully carry out 
great undertakings here at home. Both interna- 
tionally and domestically, we need the same har- 
mony among our various racial and religious groups 
that was the source of our strength in war. 


THE THREAT EXISTS... 


The fact must be squarely faced that racial and 
religious prejudice exists and that it threatens to 
lower our international prestige and hamper our 
postwar production. In ignorance of, or in con- 
tempt for, the American tradition of religious free- 
dom and racial good-will, a significant percentage 
of Americans indicated in a recent public opinion 
poll that they might actively support drives to 
discriminate against Protestants, Jews, Catholics, or 
Negroes. An even larger percentage was “unde- 
-cided." Yet a divided America, with Protestant 
against Catholic, Christian against Jew, white 
against black, native-born against foreign-born, 


could only serve both to break our production drive 
and announce to the world that our democracy has 
failed, thus stimulating the greed and aggressions 
of outlaws and adventurers everywhere. 


..» AND IS ESPECIALLY ACUTE NOW 


What makes the danger of division especially 
acute at the present time is that many real prob- 
lems now confront the American people—problems 
of housing for veterans and other civilians, jobs for 
the returning serviceman, strikes, shortages of food 
and household goods, rising costs of living. In 
the midst of postwar dislocations and unrest, when 
everyone naturally seeks to discover the causes and 
cures for what troubles him, the "scapegoat" tech- 
nique of blaming all difficulties on one group or 
another is likely to pay off well. Political quacks 
and adventurers belonging to the “lunatic fringe” 
of American life seek to gain adherents and make 
easy money for themselves by diverting citizens from 
their real problems and attacking some racial or 
religious group as being “at the bottom of" the 
shortages, the strikes, or the rising prices. People 
who, out of indifference to American principles of 
racial and religious freedom, are “undecided” about 
prejudice, or who might support hate campaigns 
against Protestants or Jews, Catholics or Negroes, 
are potential confederates or dupes of such sub- 
versive forces. 


WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT IT 


No one can prevent people from being preju- 
diced or hating their neighbors. We can, however, 
(1) recognize such antagonisms for what they are: 
a danger to the nation that is particularly acute 
in the midst of postwar dislocations and unrest: 
(2) isolate such antagonisms and quarantine them, 
prevent them from spreading and infecting the 
whole community; malicious slanders against groups 
of fellow Americans cannot be respected as “hon- 
est opinions"; (3) guard ourselves and our families 
against the danger of contracting prejudices and 
passing them on, however innocently—we can re- 
fuse to listen to or spread stories which discredit 
members of any race or religion—we can make sure 
that we .judge our fellow-men by the character of 
their lives alone, and not on the basis of their race 
or religion—we can keep our children from absorb- 
ing prejudice. 
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Arthur Elder Accepts Position 
With Labor Department 


Arthur Elder, director of the Workers Educa- 
tional Service, University of Michigan Extension 
Division, was recently appointed director of the 
new Labor Education service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Mr. Elder has accepted the posi- 
tion on a part-time basis and will continue his 
work at the University of Michigan. 

The Labor Education Service prepares teach- 
ing aids for unions and schools engaged in labor 
education activities. 

Mr. Elder has been an active member of the 
Detroit AFT local for many years. At the pres- 
ent time he is president of the Michigan State 
Federation of Teachers and vice-president of 
the national organization. 


Intercultural Experiment 
In India 


A unique educational experiment in Osmania 
University, Hyderabad, India, was described re- 
cently in London by the Nawab Zain Yar Jung 
Bahadur, who planned the university and as an 
architect supervised its construction by Moslem 
and Hindu technicians and artisans. 

Although its completion was delayed by the 
war, there are now 1,700 students studying at 
this university. Although some are Moslem and 
others Hindu, they are studying and living in 
perfect harmony. In a practical effort to unite 
castes and classes by education, the students in 
the hostels attached to the different faculties are 
not called “Hindu” and “Moslem” but “vege- 
tarian” and “non-vegetarian.” Both men and 
women attend the university. 





THE WORLD'S MINORITY RACE 

At least two-thirds of the earth’s peoples are 
colored: yellow. red, brown, black. 

White people are the world’s true and last 
minority. If they forget this, their descendants will 
some day suffer the same humiliations and de- 
feats that were endured by the colored peoples 
when they were minorities in numbers or in 
power. 

Now is the time to foresee and prevent the last 
terrible denouement of the world’s oldest tragedy. 

Now is the time for men and women of good 
will of whatever creed or color to build together 
the moral and institutional foundations of toler- 
ance and security for their children and grand- 
children. 




















Union Organization and 
The School Crisis 


In response to a request from the “New York 
Times” for a comment on a statement by Dr. 
Willard Givens, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, opposing organiza- 
tion of teachers within the labor movement, AFT 
Secretary-Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli issued the 
statement which appears below: 


T IS encouraging to note that the National Ed- 
I ucation Association is taking a more vigorous 
stand in defense of the professional rights of 
classroom teachers. However, I believe that in- 
herent in Dr. Givens’ statement opposing organi- 
zation of teachers, as other skilled workers are 
organized, is the fundamental cause of the na- 
tionwide crisis facing the public schools. For 
more than three quarters of a century the Na- 
tional Education Association has advocated in- 
dependent teachers’ associations and has opposed 
affiliation of teachers within the labor movement 
of America. Most of the organizations affiliated 
with the N.E.A. have been in the nature of com- 
pany unions controlled by administrators, many 
of whom are deeply embroiled in local politics. 

The crisis facing American education today 
and the low professional status of teaching are 
graphic and tragic evidence of the failure of 
such organizations. The dependence upon state- 
ments rather than action, and the lack of strong 
Organization among the teachers of the nation, 
have brought about a gradual weakening of the 
public school system resulting in crisis after crisis 
and culminating in the present deplorable situa- 
tion, which threatens the very security of our 
great nation. Had the majority of the teachers 
of the nation been organized in strong unions af- 
filiated with organized labor and participating 
in the rich tradition of the American Federation 
of Labor in support of public education, the 
crisis facing the schools today would never have 
existed. The organization of teachers with such 
strength that they are able to fight for American 
education, for the children of the nation and for 
themselves, is the only answer to the critical 
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situation facing the schools. This means affilia- 
tion with the labor movement of the United 
States. 

The American Federation of Teachers has a 
no-strike policy. Until the deplorable condition 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, compelled the teachers, 
both union and non-union, to strike as a last re- 
sort, there never had been a strike in the history 
of the American Federation of Teachers. It is a 
sad comment on American education that teach- 
ers were forced into such desperate circumstances 
that they were compelled to strike in opposition 
to the established policy of the national organi- 
zation. Our hearts go out to teachers who suffer 
such extreme political exploitation as that which 
existed in St. Paul. 

The provision of adequate financial support of 
the schools at local, state, and federal levels as 
advocated by the American Federation of Labor, 
is the answer to the present tendency of teachers 
to strike as a last resort in bargaining for a liv- 
ing wage. The richest nation in the world cannot 
afford to neglect the education of its children. 
Delinquent schools mean delinquent children and 


ultimately a delinquent and insecure nation. 
IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


Delay to Federal Aid Bill 


Threatened 

James E. Webb, director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, in a letter to Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate sponsor of a bill providing for more liberal 
federal aid to schools, stated that the administra- 
tion would not approve a federal aid bill until 
the question of universal miiltary training had 
been settled. Since the Bureau of the Budget is 
directly responsible to the President, it has been 
assumed that its director is speaking for the 
President. 


SUUUEEEEEEUCTEEEEETEEE ESTA EEUU EE EEE ERECT 

TO ALL A.F.T. MEMBERS 
After you have finished reading your copy 
of the AMERICAN TEACHER, why not send it 
to a friend or acquaintance in a foreign country? 
There has been evidenced recently a growing 
interest in the AFT and in its efficacy in pro- 
moting the democratic way of life. The AMERI- 
CAN TEACHER may well be of assistance to 
teachers in foreign countries and to those wish- 
ing to understand the philosophy and practices 
of American education. 
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AFT Executive Council Meets in Chicago 
December 27-29 


HE ENCOURAGING announcement by 
eee ata: Irvin Kuenzli that 45 
new AFT locals had been organized in the last 
four months of 1946 marked the opening of the 
AFT Executive Council’s meeting, which was 
held in Chicago December 27-29. 


Louisiana and Colorado Head List 
In Organization of New Locals 

Heading the list of states in which new locals 
have been established are: Louisiana, with 9 new 
locals, Colorado (7), Ohio and Minnesota (4), 
Illinois and Rhode Island (3), and Wisconsin 


and New Jersey (2). In addition, one new local 


was organized in each of the following: Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New 
York, and South Dakota. 


It was pointed out that a significant factor in 
the recent growth of the AFT is the development 
of state organizations of AFT locals. There are 
now 18 states in which state federations of teach- 
ers’ unions have been established. 


Continuing the story of AFT’s recent progress, 
Mr. M. O. Hawbaker, AFT field representative, 
reported on his activities, especially in Louisiana. 


Release Issued on Salaries, Class Size, 
And Democratic Working Conditions 


During the Executive Council sessions daily 
press releases were issued to keep AFT members 
throughout the country informed of the most 
important actions. The first release was as 
follows: 


The National Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFL) meeting in Chicago 
urged all of its hundreds of affiliated local and 
state organizations to work for legislation to provide 
a minimum salary of $2500.00 for public school 
teachers and for class size not to exceed 25. In taking 
this action the Council stated that there is no other 
way to solve the crisis facing the public schools than 
to provide salaries which are sufficient to prevent 
teachers from leaving the profession to secure a living 
wage. The Council pointed out that one out of six 
teachers in the classrooms today is not a qualified 
and adequately trained teacher. “We believe that 
every child in the nation is entitled to at least a 
$2500.00 teacher,” the Council stated. 

Regarding the recent increase in teen-age delinquen- 
cy, the Council stated: “A large part of the crime and 
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delinquency problem facing the nation has resulted 
from overcrowding of classes caused by teacher short- 
age. The estimated cost of crime and delinquericy in 
1946 will probably be greater than the profits of 
all American industry during the same period. Eco- 
nomically as well as socially the crisis facing the 
public schools is a national tragedy. It is a situation 
which requires the services of the best teaching talent 
in the nation. Such service can be secured and retained 
only by payment of adequate salaries. The nation 
cannot afford to continue the loss of many of its 
most competent teachers.” 

As further recommendations to assist in solving the 
current educational crisis the Council, urged that 
teachers be freed from political fear and be assured 
democratic working conditions. “Every school room,” 
the Council declared, “should be a living laboratory 
of the democratic process. Teachers cannot effectively 
teach democracy in a totalitarian atmosphere.” 


Tax Reduction and Federal Aid 

The second release dealt with the need for 
federal aid to education and the danger of re- 
ducing taxes without considering the nation’s 
needs. In this statement the Executive Council 
called on all educational and labor organizations 
to continue active support for federal aid to edu- 
cation during the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress. 

“Clamor for a general reduction in income tax rates 
is not realistic,” declared the Executive Council. “It 
does not take into account the pressing need for an 
adequate program of federal aid for education. Unless 
such a program is enacted the present crisis in educa- 
tion will be deepened.” The Council’s statement 
pointed out that in the face of the increase in national 
income in excess of 40%, the proportion of the na- 
tional income going to the support of public education 
has fallen from three percent to less than two percent. 

Failure of localities and states to cope satisfactorily 
with the financial needs of education was cited as 
conclusive evidence of the need for federal aid. 

The Council stated that tax reductions should be 
made contingent on needs for national defense, health, 
welfare, education and other services. The Council 
declared that if and when such tax reductions prove 
possible, they should begin by raising income tax 
exemptions to at least $1500 for a single person, 
$2500 for a married couple and not less than $500 for 
each dependent. 


The AFT No-Strike Policy 
The AFT no-strike policy was the subject of 


“the third release issued by the Council: 


“The no-strike policy of the American Federation 
of Teachers has been in effect since the founding of 
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THE A.F.T. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

@ The photograph above was taken at the August meeting of the Council in St. Paul. Standing: John Eklund, 
Denver, Col.; Meyer Halushka, Chicago, Ill; Max Wales, La Salle, Ill; Gerald Y. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; Arthur 
Elder, Detroit, Mich.; John Connors, New York, N. Y.; Carl Benson, Toledo, O.; Irving Fullingiton, Birmingham, Ala, 





Seated: Ruth Dodds, Sacramento, Cal.; E. Robert Leach, Fort Wayne, 
Rebecca Simonson, New York, N. Y.; Natalie Ousley, Gary, Ind.; 


Ind.; Mary Moulton, Kansas City, Mo,; 
Lettisha Henderson, St. Paul, Minn.; Joseph 


Landis, AFT president; Irvin Kuenzli, AFT secretary-treasurer. 


the organization; should be changed only by the 
democratic and constitutional method of convention 
action; and is the present policy of the American 
Federation of Teachers. As mandated by the 1946 
convention, the Executive Council is re-examining this 
policy and proposes to submit recommendations 
thereon to the 1947 
Federation of Teachers. 


convention of the 


“Because the strike in St. Paul was a strike of all 
teachers, principals, supervisors and many of the ad- 
ministrators, union and non-union, and because it 
was called to relieve intolerable conditions denying 
to the children of St. Paul adequate educational op- 
portunity, and because it was supported by all of 
organized labor, the parent teachers’ associations, 
community leaders and civic organizations of St. Paul, 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Teachers contemplates no disciplinary action against 
the St. Paul locals and proposes to call to the attention 
of the locals of the AFT the need of the St. Paul 
teachers for immediate financial assistance in their 
endeavor to provide for the youth of St. Paul the 
educational opportunity to which all American youth 
is entitled.” 

Expressions of opinion from various locals in 
regard to the AFT no-strike policy were consid- 
ered by the Council. 


For a full report on the St. Paul situation, see 
pages 8 and 9. 


A committee of the Executive Council was 
appointed to draw up a statement on the no- 
strike policy. This statement is to be presented 
to the next AFT convention. 


American - 


Legislation on Education and Labor 

In reporting on legislation Miss Selma Bor- 
chardt stated that the chances of enacting a 
comprehensive federal aid bill were poor, es- 
pecially in the House of Representatives. It is 
probable, she said, that no bill to provide federal 
aid for education will be considered until after 
the question of universal military training has 
been settled. 

In regard to exemption of teachers’ pensions 
from the federal income tax, Miss Borchardt said 
that the American Federation of Labor is sup- 
porting a flat exemption of $1500 on the income 
of a single person, $2500 for a married couple, 
and $500 for each dependent regardless of 
whether the source of the income is a pension or 
earnings. 

The Lanham Act, said Miss Borchardt, will 
probably not be renewed, but the funds that 
are left will be expended as long as they are 
available. Other legislation discussed by Miss 
Borchardt included the Social Security Act, the 
Morse Bill, and the Labor Extension Bill. 

The Executive Council adopted the following 
resolution on the Labor Extension Bill: 

Wuereas, the AFT has consistently supported edu- 

cational extension and service programs for the work- 
ers of this country so that they may be better 
equipped to assume their responsibilities as citizens 
and union members; and 

inaugurated educational 


Wuereas, the recently 
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service section in the Division of Labor Standards 

within the U. S. Department of Labor is a definite 

step forward in the establishment of such programs; 
and 

Wuereas, the bill currently being proposed to pro- 
vide a federal program of assistance and support for 
extension services for workers throughout the country 
is aimed at assuring them extension services compar- 
able to those provided to agriculture, the professions, 
and business; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Executive Council of the AFT 
reaffirm its support for the workers extension materi- 
als and service program within the Division of Labor 

Standards; and be it further 

Resolved, that we urge and support the passage of 
federal legislation to give financial assistance in the 
establishment of workers extension services through- 
out the nation. 

Academic Freedom and Tenure 

Miss Ann Maloney, chairman of the standing 
committee on academic freedom and tenure, sent 
a report to the Council on all the cases now in 
the hands of the committee. This report was 
studied by the Council. 

John Ligtenberg, attorney for the AFT, re- 
ported to the Executive Council on the legal 
activities of the AFT during the last year, and 
on various cases, including that of the five teach- 
ers from ‘the J. Sterling Morton High School who 
were dismissed when the board of education rein- 
stated its rule against the employment of married 
women teachers. The case is being supported 
by the West Suburban Local and by the national 
organization of the AFT, through its academic 
freedom committee. 


Discrimination in Union Organizations 

The following statement concerning discrimi- 
nation in union organizations was passed by the 
Executive Council: 

“The American Federation of Teachers de- 
plores and condemns racial, religious, and na- 
tional discrimination. Through its permanent 
committee on Cultural Minorities and through 
its official organ, the AMERICAN TEACHER, it has 
carried on a program of education against 
prejudice and for appreciative understanding of 
the role of minorities in American life. 

“Membership in the AFT is open to all quali- 
fied teachers regardless of race, sex, creed, color, 
or ancestry. However, in certain states legal re- 
strictions and social practices have forced the. es- 
tablishment of separate locals for Negro and 
white teachers. The necessity for this organiza- 
tional procedure is regrettable. It is the earnest 
endeavor of the AFT to achieve by the process 
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of enlightenment the complete elimination of 
barriers to common membership in single locals. 

“Where two or more. locals exist in a single 
locality, the Executive Council urges that full 
provisions be made to secure cooperation and 
joint action.” 


Intercultural Relations Conference 

The standing committee on cultural minorities 
sent the Council a report stating that the com- 
mittee had been devoting its efforts to organizing 
the intercultural relations conference authorized 
by the convention. An outline of the conference 
program was included in the report. (An account 
of this conference, held in New York on Janu- 
ary 11, will be published in the March issue 
of the AMERICAN TEACHER.) 


Traveling Expenses of AFT Delegates 

After due consideration the Executive Coun- 
cil voted that it would not be feasible at present 
to establish a plan for equalizing the traveling 
expenses of delegates to the AFT convention. 


Granting Voting Privileges to Delegates 
From State Federations of AFT Lecals 

In accordance with a recommendation adopted 
by the 1946 AFT convention, the Executive 
Council voted to submit to the 1947 AFT con- 
vention an amendment to the AFT constitution 
granting one official voting delegate for each 
state fedération in good standing, with the provi- 
sion that the state delegates shall not be entitled 
to represent their locals also and shall not be 
entitled to proxy votes. 

The passage of this amendment would make 
possible full participation of state delegates in 
the work of the convention, especially in the 
work of the convention committees. Heretofore 
the delegates from the state federations have had 
a voice but no vote in the AFT convention. 


AFT Summer Workshop 
To Be Held at Madison, Wisconsin 

The Council voted that an AFT Summer 
Workshop should be conducted at the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison in the summer of 1947. 
It will be the aim of the Workshop to present 
a program that will be as practically helpful as 
possible to members of both old and new AFT 
locals. Further details concerning the program 
for next summer’s Workshop will be included in 
later issues of the AMERICAN TEACHER. 


Obtaining Educational Surplus Property 
Concerning the availability of educational 
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surplus property the Council suggested that the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education be asked for a 
full statement regarding the materials which are 
still available, the conditions under which they 
can be obtained, and the exact steps which should 
be taken by schools to obtain them. 


Pension Plan for AFT Office Statf 
In compliance with the directions given by 
the last AFT convention, a Council subcommittee 


has been investigating the possibility of estab- 
lishing a pension plan for the AFT office staff, 
This subcommittee made a report on its work to 
date and was instructed to continue its study. 


Report on AFT Commission 
On Educational Reconstruction 


Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli reported on the- 


status of the work of the AFT Commission on 
Educational Reconstruction. 


THE SAINT PAUL STORY 


ICTURE A CITY— 
P —where many children meet in school 
buildings that have long been condemned as fire 
and health hazards; 

—where in one of the larger elementary schools 
there is only one lavatory for boys and one for 
girls; 

—where some school buildings have not been 
rehabilitated for more than twenty years; 

—where as many as 47 to 50 children meet in 
rooms intended for only 35, so that some have 
been known to suffer burns due to crowding 
against radiators; 

—where many children are deprived of play- 
ground and physical training facilities; 

—where laboratories, shops, and classrooms are 
without the necessary equipment and supplies; 

—where no free textbooks are provided; 

—where state requirements for the basic and 
supplementary readers are not met; 

—where the budget does not provide for school 
libraries; 

—where maps are antiquated and practically 
non-existent ; 

—where children, teachers, and parents must 
resort to raising funds for school needs by pop- 
corn ball sales, salvage drives, and carnivals; 

—where poor school conditions and low salaries 
have forced teachers to seek employment else- 
where, leaving classes without qualified teachers; 

—where both principals and teachers in ele- 
mentary schools are obliged to devote a consid- 
erable amount of time to clerical work in addition 
to their regular duties, because no clerks are 
employed; 

—where four of the ten high schools are not 
accredited ; 

—where severe curtailment of courses makes 
it necessary for many students to continue in 
college beyond the four-year period in order to 


make up work not offered in the high schools. 
* * * 


Such are the deplorable conditions in the public 


schools of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

These conditions, together with the low salaries, 
ranging from $1000 to $2600, have made it 
impossible to hold and attract teachers. Over a 
long period of years the teachers have carried on 
a determined campaign to secure necessary 
budgetary appropriations for the schools. These 
efforts have been frustrated, however, by: 

(1) legal restrictions which resulted in diver- 
sion of increased school revenues for purposes 
other than education; 

(2) the organized efforts of an “invisible gov- 
ernment” representing powerful business inter- 
ests, which has blocked the adequate financing 
of public education; 

(3) the defeat, in the summer of 1946 (largely 
through misleading, last-minute propaganda), 
of the charter amendment program, which would 
have provided a comprehensive plan for financing 
all city services and providing adequately for the 
schools. (It should be noted that the teachers 
supported the charter amendment campaign 
through individual contributions of $20 from 
their meager earnings. ) 

eile ia 

Because of the repeated failure of all efforts 
to secure adequate funds for the schools the situ- 
ation became still more acute just before the 
opening of the fall term. At that time a committee 
of the Teachers’ Joint Council of the Federation 
of Men Teachers (AFT Local 43) and the Feder- 
ation of Women Teachers (AFT Local 28) was 
asked to present to a mass meeting of teachers a 
proposal to accept a pay cut for the balance of the 
calendar year, because of insufficient funds. This 
in spite of the fact that throughout the war period 
there had been no cost-of-living adjustment for 
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the teachers. 

At this point the Committee of 100 (of the 
Teachers’ Joint Council) composed of teachers’ 
union representatives from all the schools of the 
city, advised the Teachers’ Joint Council that the 
teachers throughout the schools felt that only by 
means of a strike could the school crisis be 
brought to the attention of the public. A mass 
meeting of all teachers was called to decide on a 
program of action. The following program was 
adopted unanimously: 

(1) $1,700,000 for school betterment to pro- 
vide special services, equipment, supplies, free 
textbooks, rehabilitation of school buildings, 
playgrounds, and a cash reserve for a building 
program. 

(2) A new salary schedule, with a minimum 
of $2400 and a maximum approaching $5000 
(a $3600 maximum to be reached by January 
1947). 

(3) A $50-a-month cost-of-living bonus for 
the last four months of 1946. 

The Teachers’ Joint Council was authorized 
and directed to take any action necessary, even 
to calling a strike, to achieve the program. 

The program was submitted to the Commis- 
sioner of Education, accompanied by a letter of 
transmittal which set November 2 as the dead 
line for a reply. Upon failure of the City Council 
to enter into negotiations with the representatives 
of the Teachers’ Joint Council, a strike notice 
was filed with the State Labor Conciliator and 
the city authorities. 

Between the time when the strike notice was 
filed and November 25 the teachers made every 
effort to negotiate the program so that a strike 
could be averted. All their efforts were of no avail. 
Finally on November 25 the strike was called 
and picket lines were established around all the 
schools. 

On every school day thereafter the teachers 
reported for picket duty according to a thor- 
oughly organized schedule. Parents and interested 
citizens frequently joined the picket lines, even 
when the temperature was at below-zero levels. 
Throughout the city pickets were invited into 
homes to be served hot coffee and other refresh- 
ments. 

The spontaneous and almost universal support 
given by the citizens of St. Paul was evident at 
all times. A large group of high school students 
paraded from the Capitol to the City Hall to urge 
the City Council to yield to the requests of the 
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teachers so that the schools could be opened. To 
support the teachers’ program the students pub- 
lished a special issue of a school newspaper. 
Parents staged a huge demonstration in the City 
Hall. Mass meetings were held throughout the 
city to exert pressure on city officials. Letters 
and telegrams were sent to City Council members 
urging immediate favorable action. 


There was no diminution in the ardor and 
determination of either teachers or parents even 
after five weeks of unceasing efforts. 

Throughout this period all school activities, 
including participation in the annual Christmas 
Music Festival and athletic contests, were sus- 
pended. But since the teachers were anxious not 
to deprive the children of educational opportuni- 
ties, the striking teachers cooperated with the 
radio station of the University of Minnesota to 
conduct the School of the Air. 

Only through the intervention of the governor 
of the state were the representatives of the City 
Council and of the Teachers’ Joint Council 
finally brought together. Negotiations then pro- 
ceeded, but the City Council would agree to the 
teachers’ program only on an “if and when” basis. 
When the teachers insisted that the program be 
put into effect on January 1, 1947, the City 
Council terminated the negotiations. 

At last, upon the intervention of the Trades 
and Labor Assembly of St. Paul, the City Council 
agreed to recommend to the Charter Commission 
a charter amendment, in order to finance the 
negotiated program for school betterment, and 
introduced a revised salary schedule ordinance 
to be made effective as soon as’ legally proper, 
and retroactive to January 1, 1947. The schedule, 
which was substantially that requested by the 
teachers, provided salaries ranging from $2400 
to $4200 on the basis of a bachelor’s degree. 

Public pressure was then exerted on the Char- 
ter Commission so that it would certify the refer- 
endum for the amendment of the city charter. 
When the Charter Commission finally did so, the 
strike was supended by the teachers and the 
schools opened temporarily to give the electorate 
an opportunity to make possible the financing of 
an adequate school program in St. Paul through 
support of the charter amendment. 

The strike order will remain in effect, however 
—with the understanding that picketing may be 
resumed on a few hours’ notice if necessary—auntil 
the school betterment program in St. Paul is 
effected. 








SHOULD FEDERAL TAXES BE CUT? 
By ARTHUR ELDER | 


Director of the Labor Education Service of the U.S. Department of Labor, Tax Consultant for the 
American Federation of Labor, and Vice-President of the American Federation of Teachers. 


RESIDENT Truman’s revised budget state- 
| presented early in August estimated a 
deficit of approximately $2 billion for the present 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. Prospective 
revenues for the year were placed at $39.6 bil- 
lion; expenditures were estimated at 41.5 billion. 
Current estimates are that the budget may be 
balanced or.even show a slight surplus. These 
are estimates for a year during which national 
income payments are.expected to run at a $165 
billion level. 

Present demands inside and outside of Con- 
gress for reduction of Federal tax rates should be 
examined very closely in relation to the above 
figures. Everyone is agreed that with the pros- 
pect of several years of continued high production 
and employment, tax rates should be kept at a 
rate that will enable us to balance the budget 
without adverse effect on our economy. 


Proponents of tax-rate reduction, therefore, 
should be able to demonstrate that either of the 
following situations may be anticipated if a tax 
reduction program is carried through: 

1. Cuts in national spending that will permit 
balancing the budget with decreased revenue, 
without injury to national defense and necessary 
services, are feasible. 

2. Cuts in tax rates will serve to stimulate 
production and spending, so that national income 
will be increased. 

Comment on the first possibility would be 
premature and subject to change even after 
President Truman’s budget message. Radical 
reductions in Federal spending do not seem to 
be possible at this time. In an inflationary period, 
moreover, it would seem sensible to retain tax 
rates at high levels, even though a surplus should 
result. Certainly, if there is a time when thought 
should be given to reducing a national debt con- 
tracted during a war period of high profits and 
employment, it should be now when peace-time 
profits and employment continue at a high level. 

On the other hand, those who argue that a 
cut in tax rates will serve to stimulate business 
and production so that governmental revenues 
may actually increase at the lower rates are 
probably engaging in wishful thinking. 

Economists generally are not very optimistic 
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about national income remaining at its present 
high level. Certainly, many of them would agree 
that any increase in national income might be 
in spite of, rather than because of, such proposed 
tax reductions. Most economists would be quite 
happy if the present dollar volume of national 
income remained at its present level, if accom- 
panied by a decline in prices that meant in- 
creased consumption of a greater quantity of 
goods. 

The present situation, moreover, is not coOm- 
parable to that in the 20’s, when personal in- 
come tax rates were reduced four times from 1921 
to 1928. It is pointed out that each decline in 
rates was followed by increased revenue. What 
should be emphasized, rather, is that each reduc- 
tion in taxes resulted in an accumulation of idle 
savings feeding the speculative and inflationary 
forces that made the depression of the 30’s in- 
evitable. A wise tax policy for that decade would 
have placed emphasis on low rates in the very 
early 20’s when employment and _ purchasing 
power were low, followed by gradually increasing 
rates as production, wages, and purchasing power 
increased. 

If we have learned, or can learn from experi- 
ence, therefore, our present policy should be to 
retain tax rates at their present levels. Such 
changes as are made should point in the di- 
rection of strengthening the forces that will ward 
off future depression. These would be the speedy 
removal of federal excise taxes and increase in 
income tax exemptions to at least their pre-war 
level. 

Further, in our zeal to cut Federal taxes, we 
should not lose sight of the ever-present need for 
the strengthening of our health, educational, and 
welfare services. These needs were dramatically 
and forcefully driven home to us during the 
war. Four or five billion dollars annually, spent 
over and above what is now being expended for | 
these services, would be a most worthwhile in- | 
vestment in a healthier, happier, and wiser | 
citizenry. A well-balanced economy demands that | 
the Federal taxing power be used to supplement | 
that of the states to ensure these needed services. 

Present and immediately foreseeable economic 
conditions all seem to argue against the cuts in 
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Federal income taxes that are currently being 
proposed. If and when such cuts are made, they 
should not be made on the indiscriminate, hit- 
and-miss basis proposed by Chairman Knutson 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. His 
current proposal for what is virtually a 20% 
across-the-board reduction in income tax rates is 
based on neither equity nor sound tax principle. 


Teachers, together with all other citizens, are 
interested in sound tax policy and adequate gov- 
ernmental service at a minimum of cost. The 
current drive for tax cuts on the Federal level, 
however, may well be one of the initial factors 
in precipitating Our next depression, unless the 
wiser counsel among Democrats and Republicans 
in Congress prevails. 


The Place of Radio in the Curriculum 


By WILLARD E. GOSLIN 


Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ICTURE a child—anywhere between the 
P ages of ten and fourteen—scrooched up 
in a chair, drawn up close to a radio which he 
has turned on full blast. His muscles are tense; 
he listens expectantly, taking it all in. He is 
cross if anyone enters the room causing him 
to miss a word of his favorite program. Family 
conversation must cease. The household chores 
must wait. Even the ball game in the vacant 
lot next door is of secondary importance. 

This picture tells us all we need to know about 
the appeal of radio to the average school age 
youngster. It is doubtful if there is another 
avenue of learning which is so readily acceptable 
to boys and girls of all ages and of all degrees 
of ability and varieties of interests. Radio ap- 
peals to those who enjoy reading and to those 
who despise reading. Radio appeals to the ac- 
tive child as well as to the inactive child. Boys 
and girls alike become enthralled with listening. 

It is evident, then, that radio has a place in 
the curriculum. The vital question facing edu- 
cators is how can radio be used so that it be- 
comes an effective teaching aid. Even if it is 
impossible to have school listening, the pro- 
grams listened to at home are affecting the child’s 
attitudes and actions during his school life; and 
radio is exercising either a positive or a negative 
influence over the learning situations of the class 
room. The skillful teacher has an opportunity to 
stimulate children to listen to the better radio 
programs presented during out-of-school hours 
and to supplement his teaching through guid- 
ing the child to be a more critical listener. 

If it is possible to have radio listening and 
radio broadcasting as part of the school cur- 
riculum, the significance of radio as a teaching 
aid increases tremendously. We will discuss 
three phases of the problem. 
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1. Radio carries its own motivation for learn- 
ing. Because children associate enjoyment with 
radio, there is enthusiasm about the prospects 
of listening to a radio’ broadcast. The prospects 
of participating in a radio broadcast are even 
more enticing. Even the most sophisticated 
adults secure a thrill from the mystery that is 
shut up within the air wave traveling through 
space to be picked up again in the form of an 
exact reproduction of the human voice. This 
sense of dealing with something big and impor- 
tant and new and unexplained carries over to 
youngsters and gives them a sense of impor- 
tance which becomes identified with radio. Then, 
too, radio at its best has the quality of being 
dramatic. The great teachers of the world are 
those who have been able to use the dramatic 
in their teaching. Furthermore, radio has a 
motivating force for learning, because in both 
its listening and broadcasting aspects it serves 
as a cohesive force for the group. There is some- 
thing satisfying about being part of a group— 
laughing when the group laughs, feeling sad when 
the group feels sad. There is something tre- 
mendously important about being able to time a 
show to a split second in its broadcasting phases. 

2. Radio is a supplement to other teaching 
aids which fills a unique place of its own. Through 
the use of radio one can present information that 
is not available through any other medium. Wit- 
ness the news broadcasts; the relating of on-the- 
scene events, such as descriptions of the opening 
of the United Nations assembly, world series 
games, and inauguration ceremonies. Can any- 
one doubt the tremendous learning possibilities 
in the three days during 1945 when Franklin 
Roosevelt’s funeral procession moved across the 
country? Thousands upon thousands of citizens 
will never forget the sense of participating in a 
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great eventful moment of history because of lis- 
tening during this period. Another such eventful 
broadcast was the President’s message to Con- 
gress the day after Pearl Harbor which resulted 
in Declaration of War by the United States. Yes, 
radio gives the humblest citizen the opportunity 
to participate in history in the making. 

Radio serves as a supplement to other teaching 


aids because of its facilities for presenting his- ° 


torical happenings in a dramatic form which gives 


them the illusion of happening now. Some of us. 


remember with chagrin an occasion when radio 
presented a “make-believe” show about the men 
of Mars which was so realistic it caused near- 
panic in many communities. Educators have been 
looking for a way to bring history—used in the 
sense of the past—to life so that it has more 
meaning for the learner. Radio offers this way. 
Radio provides the way because it has the pos- 
sibility of offering a wealth of talent, technical 
facilities, and information which can be gathered 
together in no other way. 

Closely related to the services radio can render 
in breathing life into the past is the opportunity 
that radio offers for broadening and deepening 
the cultural pattern of the on-coming generation. 
Today the great symphonies of the ages are avail- 
able to all, performed by the world’s best mu- 
sicians. The masterpieces of literature read by 
the most fluent and powerful voices may be 
heard for the desire to listen. The great per- 
sonalities of all times may be made to live for 
all youth who seek to know great people. Thus 
the significance of radio in developing tastes and 
appreciations is limited only by our ability to 
produce the quality of program which will achieve 
the ends we seek. 

3. Radio offers an avenue for learning to a 
segment of the school population which is shut 
out of learning through reading. There is, and 
probably always will be, a percentage of the 
school population which either can not read or 
do not like to read well enough to get any satis- 
faction out of it. For this segment of the school 
population, radio is more than a supplement to 
learning. It can be one of their main avenues 
outside of direct experience. These slow learners 
—or non-readers or whatever you care to call 
them—have opportunities to secure information 
and develop appreciations that a hundred years 
ago were available only to the most favored in- 
dividuals. It is very important that we do not 
overlook the significance of radio as a learning 
device for this group of children. Much experi- 











mentation needs to be done in perfecting ways 
of teaching skills by radio. Most educators agree 
that poor reading ability handicaps learning in 
all areas. Radio offers a way of surmounting 
some of the difficulties presented by reading when 
boys and girls are attempting to learn how to do 
those things which require directions, such as 
handling a piece of machinery. 


If radio is to be as significant as we have in- 
dicated that it can be in the teaching-learning 
process, educators must learn how to utilize the 
effectiveness of radio as a teaching aid. We 
should like to indicate at this point that we be- 
lieve from our experiences in Minneapolis that 
it is possible to use radio effectively without own- 
ing one’s own station or without having a large 
budget for radio—desirable as these may be as 
ultimate goals. In Minneapolis we started from 
scratch. We didn’t have much equipment. We 
had only one person in our radio department. We 
didn’t have studios in our high schools. If we 
have any claim to recognition in the use of radio, 
it is because we acted on an understanding that 
radio has tremendous possibilities for stimulating 
learning in the classroom by giving youngsters 
a chance to participate in programs and to listen 
to programs of their classmates’ making. We 
tried to bring our teaching group through a cer- 
tain amount of in-service training to understand 
that radio was not an addition to the program 
but must grow out of the normal class functions, 
enriching the curriculum through contributing 
to all the children. 


We are indebted in Minneapolis to the exten- 
sive cooperation we have received from com- 
mercial radio stations and from the University 
of Minnesota station. In many ways we feel 
our position is stronger working on a cooperative 
basis with these stations than if we owned and 
operated our own station. We have been offered 


more time each year by commercial stations, | 


and at the present time we have the offer of 
more available radio time than we have the staff 
and facilities to use well. The use of commercial 
studios has had for us a positive public relations 
value. 

We should like to suggest five means of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of radio: 

1. By improving the quality of the so-called 


educational programs. It’s a sad commentary on 
the teaching profession that education is too fre- 


quently synonymous with dull, stuffy content. 


Programs intended for in-school listening must 
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be of such a quality that they can compete in the 
child’s mind with the programs he listens to 
voluntarily outside of school. I am not suggest- 
ing that they should be thrillers or sob stories; 
rather that the quality of production should be 
so fine that the fullest amount of learning will 
result. This means just one thing. Educational 
programs must enlist a high standard of talent. 
The best technical facilities must be made avail- 
able for such programs. The services of in- 
dividuals who are skilled in script writing, but 
who also understand children, must be secured 
to plan and produce educational programs. The 
services of such people should be available to 
students who are broadcasting as well as for 
programs which are prepared for listening pur- 
poses. There are relatively few such people 
trained in this country at the present time. Edu- 
cators should wake up to this fact and should 
take steps to make this objective a reality. 


We should like to give an illustration or two 
of how programs enlisting the interest of young- 
sters and utilizing the resources of the community 
may be produced. We developed, last year, 
a program called “News X-Ray” which was 
planned jointly by our radio consultant, Madeline 
S. Long, and George Grim, newspaper corre- 
spondent and columnist. The program dealt each 
week with one country, usually one featured in 
thie headlines. Mr. Grim provided an expert to 
answer the questions and acted as master of 
ceremonies. Our Radio Department arranged for 
public school students to participate in the pro- 
gram as questioners, secured hundreds of ques- 
tions from the social studies classes in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, and evaluated the 
program. The University of Minnesota station 
gave us time for a nine-weeks trial of the pro- 
gram. The first six were broadcast from a small 
studio in a newspaper building two blocks from 
the Board of Education. The last three were 
transcribed in the classroom by engineers from 
KUOM and broadcast in the afternoon. 

The series built up a listening audience of 
many hundreds of students in Minneapolis alone 
within the first four weeks. Students in the schools 
evidenced a lively interest in the spotlighted 
countries of the world. On the occasion when 
the occupation of Germany was to be discussed, 
literally a bushel basket of questions came in 
from the various schools that intended to listen. 
The program combined with valuable educational 
content some of the features of a popular quiz 
program and audience participation show. The 
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three transcriptions cut in the classroom made 
evident the fact that the entire class before which 
the questions were answered felt a heightened 
interest in the subject and a sense of participa- 
tion through their classmates who were privileged 
to ask the questions and through proximity to the 
experts who answered and the no less famous 
master of ceremonies. 


This year the Junior Town Meeting, a half- 
hour show, will be transcribed in the auditoriums 
of our schools by WTCN and played in the 
evening. Again the whole group in the auditorium 
will have a heightened interest in the subjects 
discussed and a sense of participation. Further- 
more, they will, like the junior high youngsters 
last year, have a chance to hear their own pro- 
gram on the air. The plan which has been de- 
veloped for our Junior Town Meeting provides 
that each of the senior high schools shall serve 
as a host, at least once during the year, and its 
students shall be allowed to ask questions from 
the floor. The four principal speakers will be 
students from four other high schools. This will 
mean that five of our secondary schools will 
have a personal interest in at least five of the 
broadcasts and topics discussed. This program 
should be of tremendous value in stimulating dis- 
cussion in the social studies and speech classes. 

2. A high degree of participation on the part 
of students in actual broadcasting should be 
utilized if we are to realize the fullest effective- 
ness of radio. This is possible either through 
large school systems owning their own stations 
or from time secured from commercial or from 
university stations. There are many values at- 
tendant upon the participation in the radio pro- 
gram or attached to being a member of radio 
workshop classes. There is the possibility of re- 
search in a live, modern field. There is the op- 
portunity for the creative writer to develop 
scripts. There is, for the student with different 
capabilities, the chance to act as sound-effects 
man or as student production manager. A tre- 
mendous impetus is given to speech work and 
voice training. There are other values such as a 
recognition of the importance of teamwork, the 
development of a sense of timing, the feeling of 
responsibility toward the station, the school, and 
the broadcasting group. 

3. The full effectiveness of radio will not be 
realized until youth is taught the power of radio 
in shaping the course of things to come. Chil- 
dren must be taught to analyze the validity of 
approaches used, to judge the merits of issues 
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presented, and to come to considered conclusions 
only after careful research and study. Radio of- 
fers the opportunity to teach the child to dif- 
ferentiate truth from half-truth, fact from sup- 
position, exaggerated propaganda from honest 
propaganda, true democratic action from the 
“sound and cymbal” of democratic action. 

4. Teacher training is necessary to utilize the 
effectiveness of radio. Probably one of the chief 
drawbacks in the field of listening, besides the 
lack of acoustical treatment and the lack of 
equipment, is the fact that a great many teach- 
ers still do not know how to utilize a radio 
program successfully in the classroom. Demon- 
strations of preparation, good listening condi- 
tions, and follow-up techniques are essential if 
the utilization is to be effective. 

5. Finally, if the full significance of radio is to 
be realized, radio MUST be used for adult educa- 
tion purposes. All phases of the school program 
require public support and understanding. This 
can come about only through the widespread 
interest in the aims and objectives of public edu- 
cation in the local community, in the state, and 
in the nation. Radio is a powerful instrument in 
helping to produce needed support and broad 
understanding. Leaders in education have an 
opportunity to go directly to the people and tell 
them the story of the needs of education and how 
those needs can best be met, to keep them in- 





formed of current developments, and to appeal 
to them for aid when necessary. Every school 
program which is placed on the air is indirectly 
interpreting the schools to the public. But the 
indirect approach is not enough. We believe 
there must be a direct approach. The needs of 
education today are so urgent that every effort 
must be made to help interpret to the public 
the relationship of public education to democracy. 

Parent-teacher church groups, 
and teachers all over the country are concerned 
about the influence that radio is having upon 
the children of our nation. Long statements are 
issued deploring the effects of murder mysteries, 
Superman, etc. These have become 
aroused because they see the effectiveness with 
which the children are being educated by these 
Radio can work either with or against 
The only antidote for 


associations, 


groups 


programs. 
the aims of education. 
poor programs is for all of us to become con- 
cerned enough that we unite our efforts in utiliz- 
ing radio to accomplish the objectives of educa- 
tion. This will require cooperation from all 
community groups, from owners of radio sta- 
tions, from commercial sponsors. It will require 
leadership, and the leadership must come from 
the educators themselves. We believe that we 
know what radio can do when it is used con- 
structively. It is now up to us to see that radio 
has the opportunity to realize its potentialities. 


HELPING TO BUILD 
FRIENDLY RELATIONS 


These Junior Red Cross 
members in a New 
York public school are 
preparing gift boxes for 
children in war-devas- 
tated schools in Europe. 
Here the children are 
receiving a contribution 
of some drawing pen- 
cils, which will be 
added to the other ma- 
terials to be packed in 
the gift boxes. 
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The United States Mission Reports 
On Education in Germany 


William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, transmitting to the Secretary of 
State the report of the United States Education Mission to Germany, commented on 
some of its chief conclusions and recommendations as follows: 


HE MISSION believes to be sound the 
ee under ‘which the occupation authori- 
ties are progressively turning over to Germans 
the administration of the educational system. 
And I am glad to record that the Mission ap- 
proves in general of those educational policies 
now followed by the U. S. occupation authorities, 
except for the tragically timited scope of their 
application. It-sees elements of hope, as well as 
acute problems, in the total educational situation 
in our zone. . . 

In its survey of the present plight of the Ger- 
man schools, the report focuses attention on the 
severe physical handicaps under which they are 
attempting to operate today. In addition to the 
school buildings completely destroyed in war, 
and those which cannot be repaired because of 
lack of materials, more than three hundred in 
the U. S. Zone have been requisitioned for other 
purposes. Overcrowding is further aggravated 
by the children among 2,000,000 refugees and 
“expellees” (chiefly from Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia) who have been accepted in the U. S. 
Zone. The shortage of coal and lack of glass for 
shattered windows mean that many schools may 
have to close in cold weather. 

There is an almost complete dearth of the tools 
of teaching at every level. Lack of paper is the 
most critical. The loss of books has been 
“incalculable” —at Frankfurt alone 500,000 
books were lost in air raids or during evacuation. 
Many Nazi textbooks had to be eliminated and 
substitutes cannot be printed in anything ap- 
proaching sufficient quantities because of the 
paper shortage. 

More than half of all teachers were dismissed 
in the initial denazification screening; the aver- 
age ratio of pupils to teachers in Bavaria, largest 
of the three Lander in our Zone, is now 83 to 
one. The average age of all teachers this fall in 
Greater Hesse, another of the Lénder, is 52 
The average number of class hours per week for 
each child is only 15 to 20, and in many cases 
only two hours a day. 
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Despite these difficulties, nearly every child 
of school age, with the exception of expellees not 
yet absorbed, is now in school and the Mission 
believes that the system is operating with “a fair 
degree of effectiveness.” .. . 

To me the most striking and important of the 
many proposals made by the Mission is its rec- 
ommendation for the reorganization of Ger- 
many’s primary and secondary schools along 
democratic lines. It will be a surprise to Ameri- 
cans who have not studied German education, 
and who take for granted the ideal of equal edu- 
cational opportunity, to learn the extent to which 
caste distinctions have prevailed in the German 
educational system. 

At the end of the fourth grade of elementary 
school, or about age 10, the small group that is 
destined for the universities and the professions 
is set apart im secondary schools which then 
prepare them for advanced work. In practice, the 
financial or social position of the parents is, to an 
overwhelming extent, the basis of selection for 
these secondary schools. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of pupils, a large proportion of whom 
deserve university education because of their 
ability, finish elementary school and then go on 
‘to vocational education, their adult potentialities 
frustrated by the early and undemocratic divi- 
sion of the educational stream. The so-called 
“vocational education” is actually what we call 
“continuation school” —about five hours of school 
work per week during apprenticeship. My back- 
ground in education makes me reluctant to apply 
the word “education” to such technical training. 

“This system,” the Mission says, “has culti- 
vated attitudes of superiority in one small group 
and of inferiority in the majority of the members 
of German society, making possible the submis- 
sion and lack of self-determination upon which 
authoritarian leadership has thrived.” 

Such caste distinctions in education, based on 
money and position rather than on promise of 
achievement, constitute a violation of the funda- 
mental democratic doctrine of equal opportunity. 
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In justice I must note that the goal of equal 
educational opportunity, on a merit basis, is one 
which we are still striving to achieve in the United 
States; but it is our recognized goal and we have 
been making substantial strides toward it. 

The Mission recommends for Germany a uni- 
fied and comprehensive (although not over- 
centralized) educational system open to all up to 
the university level; with secondary schools, tui- 
tion free, following consecutively after the 
primary schools, and embracing vocational edu- 
cation; and with a greatly enlarged system of 
scholarships at the university level. I concur 
wholeheartedly in the major points of this impor- 
tant proposal. 

It is encouraging to note that responsible Ger- 
man educational administrators in the various 
Linder of the United States Zone have recog- 
nized the problem of overcoming caste distinc- 
tions, though no substantial progress towards 
its solution has yet been achieved. 

Other recommendations of the Mission to 
which I would like to call your special attention 
include the following: 

1. The proposal that German students and 
teachers be permitted and aided to come to this 
country to study, and to observe our practices. It 
is my belief that, if this idea is valid, it should 
be carried out on a scale commensurate with the 
potential reward. (Obviously a few students, on 
the Rhodes scholarships model, will help but 
little.) If the United States Government decided 
to bring to this country, let us say, two, three 
or four thousand carefully selected German 
students annually—and such an expenditure 
would prove more productive than comparable 
sums spent on the military establishment or on 


the economic rehabilitation of Germany—then 
we would be approaching a major disease with 
the surgeon’s knife instead of a scalpel. There 
is much to be said also for stimulating a flow to 
Germany of lecturers and consultants from the 
United States and other democratic countries. 


2. Further encouragement of activities by 
young people, including voluntary associations 
largely self-directed. 


3. Further encouragement pf adult education 
programs, and especially of those which stimulate 
discussion of social and economic problems and 
of international affairs. 


4. “Doubling” of the present staff of the Edu- 
cation and Religious Affairs Branch of Military 
Government (the Branch now has an authorized 
strength of 71 people of officer level, with 55 
actually at work), and reorganization to permit 
the Branch to report directly to the Deputy 
Military Governor. If this does not suffice, we 
should be prepared to go further. 

Implicit in many of the Mission’s recommenda- 
tions, although not stressed as such, are two fur- 
ther points that I should like to emphasize: 


1. The necessity for creating a better bridge 
between our scholars and the scholars and intel- 
lectuals of Germany, most of whom have been 
cut off from contact with American thought for 
more than a decade. 


2. The necessity for being alert against a re- 
surgence of German nationalism in the univer- 
sities. I am told that a substantial proportion of 
the student bodies of the German universities are 
now officer veterans who have spent years in 
uniform and who still have to learn the ways of 
peaceful civilian life. 


The report of the mission lays heavy emphasis on the need of developing democracy 
in Germany through the medium of the schools and points out some of the vital social 
attitudes of the Germans which tend to retard such development. The fundamental 
undemocratic elements in German society with which the educational system must 
contend are described in a very significant part of the report as follows: 


NDER clearing skies, we are turning in 
Germany to more congenial because more 
affirmative tasks. But time and patience are re- 
quired to rebuild. Since no ideology implements 
or even defines itself, democracy as our positive 
contribution must be spelled out in some detail, 
that the Germans do not now innocently, as did 
the Nazis willfully, go wide of the mark we set 
them. Democracy is in part, as Germans think, 
a form of government, but even as a form it is 


not easy to simulate because it is in much larger 
part a way of life. Without the wisdom of this 
distinction, and even more without a feeling for 
it, even the most sincere Germans will wander in 
the arid valley of intellectual dry bones. 

To be fully effective as representative govern- 
ment, democracy must cause its spirit of mutu- 
ality to run deep in the family, to permeate the 
playgrounds of youth, to reach high in the 
church, and to inform the humblest processes of 
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livelihood. The school, since it is for all children, 
becomes the fecund common center from which 
radiate, as spokes from the hub, both morale and 
method to inform the whole cultural life of the 
group. In very truth, then, democracy is no 
dogma to be set as a form by some, and rever- 
enced as a pattern by others; but it is a humane 
spirit to be nowhere neglected with impunity. 

In Germany it must be insistent, as touching 
the family for instance, that if the citadel of 
privacy which the home is becomes intimately 
Prussian in its pattern, democracy is poisoned 
at its source, so that even the subsequent form 
of democracy will but the more effectively hide 
the Fiihrerprinzip. To rob the childhood symbol 
of paternal authority of the satisfying substance 
of affection is to introduce an ambivalence which 
will at length impair democratic citizenship by 
undermining individual self-reliance if not also 
self-respect. Artificially to confine women to 
Kiiche, Kinder, and Kirche is to convert worthy 





A fundamental principle of 
American democracy is that 
nothing granted one citizen 
shall be denied another be- 
cause of his membership in a 
certain racial or religious 
group. Article 13 of the char- 
ter of the UN recognizes as a 
fundamental human right the 
right to an education, to be 
enjoyed by all without distinc- 
tion as to race. Yet prac- 
tice in many institutions of 
higher education in the United 
States contravenes this basic 
principle. Although such dis- 
crimination may be denied, 
ignored, or a justification at- 
tempted, the quota or “selec- 
tive admission” systems of 


ciples taught in courses in 
those same colleges. 
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STILL ON HIS FIRST LESSON 


enough functions into anti-democratic sterilities. 
And, in general, to exaggerate the distinction of 
sex into an absolute difference of opportunity is 
in the name of a foolish, even if seasoned, preju- 
dice to subvert equality of opportunity, without 
which the democratic form is but a hollow shell. 

Children reared in the familial atmosphere sug- 
gested by these examples will subsequently as 
citizens look up to some, down on others, with 
never an instinctive feel for treating every human 
being precisely on the level. While the noblesse 
oblige of the democratic spirit does not permit 
invasion of the home even to reform the family, 
no generosity of spirit can excuse lack of concern 
with the conditions of its own continuity. De- 
mocracy must depend upon its schools to cultivate 
a reverence for every human being simply because 
human, and thus it may expect its schools slowly 
to depreciate the prestige of a family pattern that 
is as democratically frustrative as it is spiritually 
pernicious. 


Courtesy Appreciate America, Inc. 
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Observations of an Innocent Abroad 
By ISOBEL BLAIR 


Exchange teacher from Great Britain now teaching in Bloomington, Illinois 


RRIVING in New York in August, 1946, 
A after spending seven grim and tragic years 
on the Northeast Coast of England, was like 
arriving on some strange new planet; it simply 
couldn’t be the same world, I thought. The whole 
city seemed to revolve in a continuous blaze of 
light, the people who passed were all so smartly 
dressed, and the shops were full to overflowing 
with varieties of food which I had forgotten ever 
existed. 

My life at home had been so vastly different. 
I had assisted in the wholesale evacuation of 
school children to the country; I had spent years 
enduring air raids at night; and endeavoring to 
keep life normal and maintain standards of edu- 
cation during the day for children who were also 
having terrifying and sleepless nights. I had, 
in common with thousands of other British teach- 
ers, evolved a technique of dealing with my class 
in the event of an air raid warning during the 
day, and of continuing education or entertain- 
ment in air-raid shelters while the usual per- 
formance went on outside. I had firewatched 
once a week at school, and had helped to cope 
with two or three hundred people made homeless 
in air raids and accommodated in the school, 
which was fitted out as a rest center with eating 
and sleeping facilities. 

And lastly, when we thought the end in sight, 
I had found my class swollen to over seventy 
pupils by the influx of evacuees from London 
when the flying bombs and rockets started com- 
ing over. 

In spite of the fact, however, that we were 
literally fighting for our lives, there was still 
time for an intense interest to be taken in the 
future of education. This was due partly, I be- 
lieve, to the fine work done by the schools during 
the war and partly to the fact that the British 
people realize now as never before that the only 
effective weapon against the threat of atomic 
warfare is education,‘an education which will 
produce clear thinking people who understand 
not only themsel¥ves but other people also. The 
result of this interest was that in 1944 an educa- 
tion act was passed’ by Parliament which will 
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revolutionize the educational system of the 
country. 

My own interest in the future of education 
and the development of Anglo-American under- 
standing has led me to Bloomington, Illinois, 
where I am now comfortably settled at Edwards 
School, teaching fourth grade and thoroughly 
enjoying the experience. The principal and the 
entire staff have been so kind and helpful that 
I couldn’t help feeling happy and very much 
at home. 

I found that Edwards School was a pleasant 
well-kept building with plenty of outdoor space 
for games and physical training, but I did often 
wish it had a wall around it when children had 
to run onto a busy road to retrieve balls while 
I waited anxiously watching the traffic. 

At first I was completely overwhelmed by the’ 
wealth of equipment and visual aids available in 
school, by the piles of new textbooks and the 
well equipped library, and I realized just how 
depressing our depleted stock, which has not been 
replaced for seven years, would seem to Miss 
Spiers, who has taken my place in England. 

I found that my school day was to be thirty 
minutes shorter than in England and decided 
that that was accounted for by the fact that in 
England we take thirty minutes for religious 
knowledge every morning, finishing lessons at 12 
noon instead of 11:30 A.M. I found that the dis- 
cipline, which I had been prepared to find non- 
existent, was, on the contrary, extremely good; 
but later I found that the children seemed to 
experience great difficulty in settling down to 
and concentrating seriously on the book in hand. 
I attributed this to the fact that many of them | 
seem to be overstimulated by a wide variety of | 
interests and occupations outside school, and, 
in trying to cope with them, all are reduced to a | 
state of nervous tension to be compared only with | 
the excitable condition of English school chil- | 
dren during the air raids. & 

I found that my American pupils talked to 
me much more freely and on a more equal foot- 
ing than children in England, where remnants 
of the old idea that “children should be seen and 
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not heard” are still in existence. I found that 
as we in England start compulsory education at 
five, the general level of attainment in the three-R 
skills was about a year below that of children 
of the same age in England. I was surprised that 
history was not taught in the lower grades as 
we in England teach it, in simple story form, 
from the age of seven, probably because we have 
a greater accumulation of history to master. 


I found that there was not the same emphasis 
on handwork as we have in England, and that it 
is not the custom to teach sewing and knitting 
from the age of seven, as it is at home. 

At first when I was given three sets of printed 
workbooks, I was thrilled, I thought they were 
such a good idea—so different from the smudged 
and blotted copybooks to which I was accus- 
tomed. As the weeks have passed, however, I 
have revised my first impression, as I find the 
workbooks becoming more and more monotonous, 
and realize that I am learning nothing of the 
personality of the individual child through his 
written work, as I most certainly do with the 
smudged and blotted copybooks. 

The idea of P.T.A., which is growing in Eng- 
land, but which is not general, is very much 
more advanced in the United States, and I 
think that is admirable. It helps both parent 
and teacher, it smooths out many difficulties 
which might otherwise arise, and insures a “carry 


over” of the influence of the school into the 


home. 

The teachers of Bloomington, IIl., are an ex- 
tremely hard-working body, taking a live interest 
in the future of education and spending the 
greater part of their summer vacation acquiring 
further knowledge and better qualifications. 


The main difference between the educational 
systems of Britain and America is, I believe, that 
the American system sets out to provide a good 
general education for every member of the com- 
munity, while in the past Britain has catered 
largely to the more brilliant and gifted students. 
We in Britain have probably risen to greater 
heights of scholarship and intellectual attainment 
but we have also plumbed greater depths of pov- 
erty and ignorance. The education act of 1944 


_ proposes to offer equal opportunity to all and a 


chance for each individual to develop a well bal- 
anced personality along those lines which are 
best-suited to his capabilities. 

With regard to American life in general, I find 
that the American people are, on the whole, more 
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spontaneous and exuberant than the British and 
not so reserved and restrained. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact, which I learned 
recently, that there are 10 people to the square 
mile in the United States as compared to 750 to 
the square mile in Britain, where there isn’t 
so much room to be exuberant. It also seems to 
me that the Americans have the valuable gift 
of being able to laugh at themselves and take 
things more lightly and not so ponderously as we 
do. This seems very obvious to me, coming as I 
do from a country where the shops love to ad- 
vertise the fact of having been established in 
1760 or (rather more pompously) exhibit signs 
saying “By Appointment to the King,” to a 
country where the shops facetiously call them- 
selves “The Piggly Wiggly.” 

Accustomed as I am to the idea that father is 
the important person in the home and that the 
rest of the family revolves around him, it is 
startling in the extreme to come to a country 
where it appears that the youngest member of 
the family is the most important person and it 
is father who does the revolving. It also seems 
to me very strange that although Americans have 
extremely beautiful homes, they never seem to 
want to stay there. I think the influence of the 
home is stronger in Britain, where we do not 
have nearly so many clubs and societies because 
our homes are our clubs. 

Coming from Britain, where, when I left, 
people were still talking about what they would 
do “when the war was over,” I was horrified on 
my arrival in the United States to hear much 
discussion about the next war. I, in common 
with millions of other Europeans, know from 
bitter experience that twentieth century warfare 
is not an affair of waving banners and sounding 
trumpets, but an experience of untold misery and 
suffering in which the old, the sick, the women, 
and children are the combatants and the suf- 
ferers. 

As an educator, I feel that the most useful 
work the teachers can do in the world is to 
educate our children to become citizens of the 
world, and to that end I believe that this ex- 
change of teachers is a wonderful opportunity. 
I feel sure that if we can mould a generation of 
people who can combine within their person- 
alities the drive, imagination, and virility of the 
Americans and the stability, patience, and tenac- 
ity of the British, we shall probably produce the 
kind of people who can cope with the Atomic 
Age. 














The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the AFT Committee on Cultural Mimorities 








“In the twentieth century war will be dead, the scaffold will be dead, dogma 
will be dead; but man will live. For all, there will be but one country—that 
country the whole earth.’”—VICTOR HUGO. 


CREDITS 


The Pacific Citizen devoted its Dec. 21 issue to “Resettle- | 


ment,” with articles by outstanding personnel of former 
WRA, showing what is happening to the returning Nisei. 


Many, according to Dillon Myers, both on the West Coast | 
and elsewhere are holding down better jobs than ever be- | 
fore; however, the road back is particularly difficult for 


those who operated farms before the evacuation. 
* * * 


The U. S. mint has begun the minting of 5 million 50- 
cent pieces in honor of Booker T. Washington. The coins 


DEBITS 
Nine farmers of Paris, Ill., who lynched a Negro 
veteran were fined a mere $200 each by Federal 


| Judge Walter Lindley for “conspiracy to violate 


the federal civil rights statutes.” 
a & 
In June, Judge Archer of Texas issued a court 
order giving the University of Texas six months to 
establish a law school for Negroes. In December, a 


| writ of mandamus was sued for by the NAACP on 
| behalf of Herman Sweatt to compel the University 


will sell for $1.50 and the proceeds will be used to establish | 
a school at Dr. Washington’s birthplace, Rocky Mount, Va. | 


* * * 


The Los Angeles Unit of The Catholic Theatre Confer- 
ence staged “Trial by Fire,” a drama written by Father 
Dunne based on an actual incident in the life of a Negro 
family. Portraying the tragedy that overcame them in their 
effort to escape restrictive covenants, the play is a severe 
indictment of segregation. 

* * * 

President Truman appointed a three-member amnesty 
board to review the cases of all persons convicted under 
the Selective Service Law and to make recommendations 
regarding clemency. In making the appointments, President 
Truman stated, “Freedom of conscience is basic to our 
American tradition of individual liberty. . . . [The Draft 
Act of 1940] recognized conscientious objection to war by 
reason of religious training and belief, and provided alterna- 
tive service in work of national importance under civilian 


direction.” 
* * + 


speaking of the Herman Sweatt suit for admission to the 
University of Texas, said, “I am for democracy and I know 


to admit him. The argument for the writ was that 
the University had not provided “legal training sub- 


| stantially equal to that offered at the University of 


Texas.” Judge Archer denied the appeal for the writ. 
* * * 


The mayor of Indianapolis vetoed a proposed FEP 


| ordinance sent to him by the City Council, which had 


voted eight to one for acceptance. 
*+_ * * 
National Opinign Research Center of Denver, 
Colorado, took a recent poll on the prospects of 


| war. The survey showed that 63% of the American 


people believed that the U. S. would be involved in 
a major war in the next 25 years. A third of the 
65% believed the country would be in a war in 5 


years. 
* * * 





The U. S. Supreme Court has refused to review the 


suit of J. D. Johnson of Greenville, Tenn., who 
brought suit in the Tennessee courts to recover his 


| 1945 payment of a $2 poll tax. Johnson charged the | 
Prof. J. Frank Dobie, of the University of Texas, in 


that keeping my fellow man down, nq matter what his | 
color, and keeping him ignorant is evil and undemocratic.” | 


’- * * 


The Student Legislative Assembly of North Carolina wel- 
comed Negro students from colored colleges at its recent 
annual meeting. There was no segregation in seating ar- 
rangements and Negro students served on an equal basis 
with white students as discussion leaders. 

* * * 

Although Negro members of the AFL Chemical Workers 
Union of Anniston, Alabama, were willing to accept a 
wage contract which discriminated against them, the white 
members rejected it and eventually one without a wage 
differential was won. Unions are helping to build-better race 
relations in the South. 


tax was illegal and unconstitutional. 
*_ * * 
Judge Tillman D. Johnson of the Federal District 
Court, Salt Lake City, denied the appeal of more than 
100 aliens of Japanese ancestry against their forcible 


| deportation to Japan. The appellants charged that 





the immigration and naturalization laws based on 
race were unconstitutional and further, that the de- 
portations, in breaking up families, were “cruel and 
unusual punishments.” 
— a 

A 281-unit housing project for Negro veterans in 
Norfolk, Va., had all work on it stopped by the FPHA 
on Dec. 20. The reason given was that rising costs 
had forced suspension of construction on veterans’ 
temporary re-use units being built by FPHA through- 
out the country, pending review to ascertain the num- 
ber which can be completed with available funds. 
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Here’s how you can do 


As you know too well, classrooms everywhere 
are overcrowded. And you are working overtime 
to maintain high teaching standards. 


Now, more than ever, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Classroom Films can be a potent aid to you. 
They make it easier for your students to learn, 
easier for them to retain what they have learned 

. and easier for you to teach more to more 
pupils in less time. 

Don’t let anybody tell you, that because the 
budget is limited, your school cannot afford these 
films! Schools with even a very small audio- 
visual budget can afford classroom films. The 
new “Lease-to-OWN” Plan enables you to put 
these films to work ... now. Your school pays 
for the films while you are using them. And 
year-to-year payments are as low or lower than 
film rentals! 

For complete information, write Encyclopaedia 





a better teaching job... 


Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 5-B, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





FACTS about Encyclopaedia Britannica Films— 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects taught from 
kindergarten through high school. 

2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the same 
high standards of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 

3. Produced by pioneers in the industry—aver 
17 years of experience in making classroom 
films exclusively. 


4. Created in collaboration with educators who 
are recognized as authorities in their fields. 


8. Used by schools in 48 states and in 22 for- 
eign countries. 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
A MEMBER OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY 
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Immigration: Facts, 
Problems, and Proposals 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IMMIGRATION? 
by Maurice R. Davie. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
115. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 10c. 

Many classes of immigrants not only do not take jobs 
away from Americans but increase job opportunities, de- 
clares Dr. Maurice R. Davie, Chairman of the Yale De- 
partment of Sociology and Director of the Study of 
Recent Immigration from Europe, in this Public Affairs 
Pamphlet. 

Among the groups that unquestionably aid in provid- 
ing jobs, Dr. Davie lists those immigrants who bring 
capital and business experience with them, those who 
become employers of labor, those who possess special 
skills or abilities that America may need, or those who 
are willing to take jobs for which enough native appli- 
cants cannot be found. 

Moreover, a large number of immigrants are not wage 
earners and hence are not competitors. Among these are 
people too old to work, women who remain housewives, 
and young children. 

“The theory that immigrants take jobs away from 
Americans is disproved,’ the pamphlet adds, “by the 
whole history of the United States. We have always had 
immigration; yet wages have been comparatively high 
and working conditions good. In fact, the expansion of 
American industry has been largely due to immigrant 
labor, and immigration has been an economic asset to 
this country. In particular, we have profited by the 
skill and experience of the immigrants without having 
had to bear the cost of rearing, educating, and training 
them, since most of them have come as mature individ- 
uals and full-fledged workers.” 

Although opinion in America appears to favor limiting 
the number of immigrants, Dr. Davie finds that there is 
a widespread feeling against any “closed door” policy 
and that the demand for a more liberal immigration 
policy takes the form of proposals to relax, not remove, 
our restrictive legislation. 

Some of the proposals mentioned in the pamphlet for 
liberalizing, without fundamentally changing, our pres- 
ent immigration policy are: 

(1) To permit the unused quota of any year to be 
carried over to later years. 

(2) To permit a mortgaging of the quota for several 
years in advance in order to allow an immediate in- 
crease in the number of immigrants during a crisis 
period. 

(3) To base quotas not only on the country of origin 
but also on the occupation and skill of the immigrant. 

(4) To grant preference to persons under a given age 
or in certain occupations, or in cases where exclusion 
would result in special hardship. 

Under any of these proposals the over-all number of 
quota immigrants admitted would not exceed the totals 


now allowed, although the national-origin basis of our 


present quota system might be modified. 

Dr. Davie, in viewing a continued pressure for migra- 
tion, raises the question of whether nations with large 
unexploited areas are justified in excluding less fortunate 
people. “These and other broad problems of immigration 
can be solved,” he says, “only through international 
cooperation. But in dealing with them the United States 
must take a leading part.” 

Will we follow the same trend of restricting immigra- 
tion as we did after World War I? Can the United 
States justly urge other nations of the world to accept 
refugees unless it accepts a share of the burden itself? 
After raising these questions, the pamphlet concludes 
that “It would be strange indeed, especially at this time 
when the lives and liberties of millions throughout the 
world are endangered, if we, with our proud tradition 
as a refuge for the oppressed, should refuse to bear our 
share of a great human problem by closing our gates.” 

What Shall We Do About 
Maurice R. Davie is Pamphlet No. 115 in the series of 
popular, factual, ten-cent pamphlets issued by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion. Dr. Davie is also co-author of Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 11, The Refugees Are Now Americans 


Immigration? by Dr. 


Education and Agriculture in 
West Africa & Belgian Congo 


AFRICA ADVANCING, by Jackson Davis, Thomas M. 
Campbell, and Margaret Wrong. The Friendship Press, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 1945. 230 
pages. 

Under the general sponsorship of the International 
Missionary Council this study of 
agriculture in West Africa and the Belgian Congo was 
prepared by three outstanding authorities: Dr. Jackson 
Davis, who has played an important part in the move- 
ment for the improvement of Negro education in both 
America and Africa; Thomas M. Campbell, a graduate 
of Tuskegee Institute, who is now field agent for the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and is in charge of work among Negro 
farmers in seven states; and Miss Margaret Wrong, a 
pioneer in Africa-wide literature and literacy work sup- 
ported by British, Canadian, and United States mission- 
ary and certain philanthropic bodies. 


rural education and 


To obtain first-hand information these three persons 
visited the African countries, where they consulted gov- 
ernment officials and representative Africans, and con- 
ferred with missionaries. 

The survey is of special value because, as the writers 
point out, “probably nothing in the present disturbed 
international situation has more potentialities for good 
or ill than the development of the so-called backward or 
dependent peoples of the world and their adjustment to 
western civilization.” 
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A Guide to Labor Unions 
AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS, by Florence Peterson, 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 1945. $3.00. 

The teacher and student who have scught in vain for 
practical information about unions in the numerous theo- 
retical works on labor problems now on library shelves 
will welcome with enthusiasm this excellent guide. The 
author, who is director of the Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, has written an extremely readable reference work 
on AFL and CIO unions and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

Here one can learn how unions conduct their everyday 
affairs. One discovers how. officers are elected; what 
they are paid; how members are admitted; what initia- 
tion fees and dues are required; how officials and mem- 
bers are disciplined; and how local and international 
unions function. 

Particularly valuable and useful are the various tables 
and charts on subjects such as: extent of collective bar- 
gaining, initiation fees and dues specified by union con- 
stitutions, expenditures for benefit services by AFL 
unions, work stoppages due to labor disputes—1916- 
1944, trend of strikes—1926-1944, cost of living—1913- 
1944, 

There included directories of international 
unions with 1944 memberships and a list of labor jour- 
nals. 

The. procedures of bargaining with employers and 
adjustment of labor disputes are described in detail. 
There are three excellent chapters on labor press, educa- 
tional and beneficial activities, and labor cooperatives. 

For the neophyte there is an illuminating historical 
summary ‘of the rise and growth of labor organizations 
in America from colonial times down to the present. 
And for good measure there is a glossary of 260 labor 
terms. Try yourself out on “feather bedding,” “lobster 
shift,” and “runaway shop.” There is an index and 
selected bibliography. 

This authoritative handbook will dispel many myths 
and falsehoods which too often figure in the press and 
on the radio. : 

MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1, Chicago 
AFT Vice President 


are also 


British Film Presents Facts 
Behind Juvenile Delinquency 


The British Government film, CHILDREN ON 
TRIAL, was shown at the Attorney General’s Confer- 
ence on Juvenile Delinquency in Washington on Novem- 
ber 21. The new feature-length documentary was very 
enthusiastically received by the delegates. 

Shot on location in London, Birmingham, and Liver- 
pool, the film presents many of the people who actually 
figured in the three cases shown. Its purpose is to 
explain the facts behind juvenile delinquency and to show 
what Britain is doing to combat them. The work of the 
Approved Schools to which the children are sent is pre- 
sented in detail. 

The film begins by showing a city’s slums in all their 
squalor, next presents some young delinquents, their 
crimes, their appearance in court, and their commitment 
to an Approved School, where rehabilitation follows. 

The dramatic presentation of the problem shirks no 
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issue in tracing the causes of delinquency. While the film 
describes the procedures of the juvenile court and the 
work of the Approved School, it has no hesitation in 
admitting that these are expedient measures, no matter 
how sincerely administered. The root cause of delin- 
quency lies in the home; the inadequate home may be 
the result of bad human relations between husband and 
wife or parent and child, or may be the product of bad 
housing conditions and the ill-planned fabric of our 
cities. 

CHILDREN ON TRIAL is being distributed through- 
out the United States by British Information Services. 


“Scholastic Magazines” 
Offer Three New Services 


Scholastic Magazines has inaugurated three new serv- 
ices to high schools. 

Two new special weekly editions for classroom use are 
now available. These are Practical English and Prep. 

Practical English serves the particular needs of high 
school students in beginning English courses and those 
preparing for jobs in business and office work. It em- 
phasizes better letter writing, salesmanship, social and 
business conversation—the practical use of English in 
everyday life. It also contains helps on how to improve. 
spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, and vocabulary. 

Practical English serves a younger age group than the 
English edition of Senior Scholastic. This edition has 
been renamed “Advanced English Edition.” It will con- 
tinue to help students with their work in composition 
and creative writing and American and English litera- 
ture. This edition will feature outstanding original 
writing by high school students discovered through the 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 

Prep is designed for students who are going directly 
into industry or business immediately after two to four 
years of high school. Employer-employee relationships, 
social security, health and safety precautions will be 
among its features. 

Both of these Scholastic Magazines editions will carry 
news of the world for youth and the regular features on 
what is happening in music, motion pictures, sports and 
other fields. 

The third new. Scholastic service is Scholastic Teacher. 
Once a month the regular Teacher Edition of Scholastic 
Magazines is expanded into a 16-page magazine, offering 
articles by educators on new techniques and methods in 
the teaching of English and social studies. It also sup- 
plies a guide to radio programs and audio-visual aids. 
Trends in education, literature, government, economic, 
social and health fields vital to teachers are also covered. 


Reading for Democracy 


The 1946-47 edition of “Reading for Democracy, 
Books for Young Americans,” is now available to 
schools. Copies may be obtained by writing to the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, Suite 918, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

If more than ten copies are desired, postage should 
be enclosed. 











New Jersey State Federation of Teachers 


Adopts Program at Ninth Annual Convention 


The ninth annual convention of 
the New Jersey State Federation of 
Teachers went on record as favoring 
a state-guaranteed salary schedule 
ranging from $2500 to $5000 a year. 

The organization also planned an 
intensified organization drive, with a 
full-time organizer to work among 
the teachers in cooperation with one 
of the organizers of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Support for the teachers of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, was expressed in a 
resolution calling on the locals of the 
state to make financial contributions 
to the striking teachers, whose ac- 
tivity was described as “a national 
public service on behalf of all the 

"teachers of the nation.” 

The convention also passed resolu- 
tions urging the following: 

(1) Distribution of $12,600,000 of 
state funds (from interest on railroad 
tax money originally dedicated to 
education) to school districts for in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries. 

(2) Introduction of a bill permit- 
ting the teachers of the state to ap- 
peal directly to the people through 
a referendum, as other employes can. 

(3) Amending the system of state 
aid so that every school district shall 
receive no less than $60 per enrolled 
elementary pupil and $75 per enrolled 
secondary pupil. 

(4) Federal aid for education. 

(5) Legislation supporting nursery 
schools and child care centers. 

(6) Expansion of the school lunch 


program. 

(7) Legislation to provide the serv- 
ices proposed in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill. 

(8) Allowing teachers one unas- 
signed period a day for planning, 
conferences, checking student work, 
preparing classroom aids. 

(9) Keeping class size to a maxi- 
mum of 25 pupils, and providing sub- 
stitutes for all absent teachers. 

(10) Legal redefinition of the term 
“substitute” and granting to the 
substitute the minimum annual salary 
for teachers in the locality, or one 
two-hundredth of the minimum an- 
nual salary for per diem substituting. 

(11) Holding of State Board of 
Education meetings at a time when 
teachers may attend; notifying 
teachers’ organizations of the time 
and agenda for such meetings; and 
setting up an advisory committee of 
teachers to help guide the State 
Board in determining policies. 

(12) The right, in calculating 
years of membership in the Pension 
and Annuity Fund, to buy “back 
service” credits for all teaching done 
in New Jersey. 

(13) A national FEPC, outlawing 
of poll taxes, and strong measwres 
against lynching. 

(14) Withdrawal of tax exemption 
from colleges and universities which 
restrict admission of students because 
of race, creed, or place of birth, or 
which have quota arrangements for 
this purpose. 


AFT Chapter at Wayne University 
Plans to Make Several Studies 


23 DETROIT, MICH.— The 

Wayne University chapter of 
the Detroit local recently passed 
resolutions for committee investiga- 
tions and reports on: (1) broadening 
the franchise for the election of 
members-at-large to the University 
Council; (2) teaching loads; (3) 
promotions; and (4) possible finan- 
cial support from the University for 
faculty members attending meetings 
of learned societies. Previous to this 
action, the chapter had concurred in 
a recommendation of its executive 
board that committees study the 
benefits derived by students from 
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the student activity fee and investi- 
gate the University’s public relations 
policies. 


Mishawaka Local 
Working for New 


Salary Schedule 


MISHAWAKA, IND.—Lo- 

cal 806 reports active work 
on a new salary schedule and indi- 
cates that much interest is being 
shown by non-members in the 
advantages that might accrue to 
them by membership in the AFT. 


(15) Calling on New Jersey’s 
senators to do all in their power to 
prevent the seating of Senator Bilbo. 

(16) Abolishing Jim Crow locals 
in unions. 

(17) Opposition to efforts to de- 
stroy the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. 

(18) Calling attention to the need 
to increase labor’s purchasing power 
as well as labor’s efficiency. 

(19) Support of such bills as the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill. 

(20) Legislation to provide free 
university training to all New Jersey 
citizens in all institutions of higher 
learning now subsidized by state 
funds and bearing the title of the 
State University of New Jersey; 
establishment of a system of free 
junior colleges in the public schools 
of the state 

(21) Taxation, on a _ graduated 
scale, of large private and corporate 
incomes if necessary to provide in- 
creased revenues for the state. (The 
convention expressed disapproval of 
sales taxes.) 

(22) Liberal alteration of immigra- 
tion quotas in order to maintain 
America as a haven of refuge for 
homeless victims now living in the 


displaced persons camps of Europe. | 


Speakers at the closing dinner of 
the convention included AFT Presi- 


dent Joseph F. Landis and Alan Burr | 


Overstreet, professor of government 
at Wesleyan University. 


Muskegon Teachers 
Receive 25% Increase. 


76 MUSKEGON, MICH.—The 

Muskegon AFT local 
won a 25% increase in pay. 
school board had previously voted 4 
$350 cost-of-living increase. It was 
not immediately known whether the 
new percentage won would be based 
on the base pay or on the base pay 
plus the $350 increment. Before the 
increases the men teachers had & 
minimum pay of $2000 a year for 
those having B.A. degrees, and $2100 
for those having an M.A, The maxi 
mum that could be received was 
$2900. Women received a hundred 
dollars less in each category. 
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President of Toledo Local : 
Points Out Union’s Fundamental Goals 


TOLEDO, O.—Car! Benson, 
2 who served for four event- 
ful years as the president of the 
Toledo AFT local, has retired from 
that office. An official release of the 
local pays high tribute to his accom- 
plishments during his long term in 
office. 

His successor, George Hammer- 
smith, issued the following message 
pointing out the union’s funda- 
mental goals and suggesting the way 
to their attainment: 

“Our challenge is for professional 
solidarity. The many and varied 
overlapping organizations prevent a 
united front, and make for the con- 
fusion of issues both to the public 
and to the teachers. 

“We must rededicate ourselves to 
‘Democracy in Education, and Edu- 
cation for Democracy.’ There is no 
time to lose. Let us convert ‘bicker- 
ing’ and ‘top blowing’ among our 
groups into Federation activity. Let 
us march along with those who have 
given us all so much. We need not 


apologize for our profession any 
longer, but we must have the cour- 
age of our convictions. 

“The immediate need is for ade- 
quate salaries, which means more 
teachers. More teachers means small- 
er classes. And smaller classes means 
that teachers can give the youngsters 
the training that they deserve and 
need in a democratic society. 

“We need to know the child better. 
We need to become better students 
of society. We need to understand 
and to believe in people, individually 
and in mass. . 

“Your Federation of Teachers be- 
lieves that this can best be done by 
renewed activity in the AFT. In 
reaching this goal, let us all give 
a full measure of cooperation in 
learning to do by doing. The chil- 
dren are worth the best our profes- 
sion can give them, and our profes- 
sion is worth the best we can give it. 
Toward these goals let us march 
shoulder to shoulder during the 
coming year.” 


Improved Pension System Planned 
For Teachers in Washington State 


Governor Wallgren of Washington 
has announced that a new teachers’ 
retirement bill is ready for submis- 
sion to the 1947 legislature. It is 
designed to provide a pension of 
$100 monthly after 30 years’ serv- 
ice. The bill includes a_ provision 
for an adequate appropriation and 
reserve fund to meet pensions dur- 
ing the next two years. A retroactive 
clause would make its effective date 
March 1945. Certified teachers and 
administrators, exclusive of those in 
the university and state colleges, 
would stand to benefit by the pass- 
age of the new bill. 

Teachers participating in the new 
program would contribute 5% of 
their salaries to the annuity and dis- 
ability fund. Upon retirement they 
would receive, in additien to the 
pension, an annuity based actuari- 
ally on the individual’s accumulated 
contributions. 

Although the governor’s bill is a 
step in the right direction, it is not 
altogether satisfactory to Washing- 
ton labor, since it covers only those 
who are already in the retirement 
system. Labor favors the inclusion 
of all school employees. 

The Washington Federation of 
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Labor is also favoring salary adjust- 
ments for teachers of $600 for the 
current year and $1000 annually 
above current salaries in the new 
biennium ; $30,000,000 surplus funds 
for the state’s matching aid to local 
building programs; and $2,000,000 
each for nursery school and trans- 
portation programs. The minimum 
salary favored for teachers is $2660 
and the highest $4235. 


Evan M. Weston, president of the 
State Federation of Labor, states: 
“Labor not only backs education, it 
will front for it. The children in 
the public schools are, for the most 
part, labor’s children.” 


Night School Teachers 
Receive Increase in Pay 
DENVER, COL.—The Vo- 


20 -cational Teachers’ Federa- 
tion of Denver reports an increase 
in the salaries of night school teach- 
ers. These teachers now receive six 
dollars for two hours of service in- 
stead of the four dollars previously 
received. The salary increase became 
effective in December. 


Labor Leader Elected 
To School Board 
In Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The 

Philadelphia local is enthusi- 
astic over the election of Joseph 
McDonough, business manager of 
the Central Labor Union, to the 
Philadelphia school board. He has 
in the past taken an active in- 
terest in school affairs, making an 
appeal to the board each year when 
the budget was being considered, for 
better schools, higher salaries, and 
militant leadership. The teachers feel 
that now they have a real friend 
on the school board. 

Mr. McDonough started out as a 
plasterer and was chosen business 
manager of the plasterers’ union. 
Later he was president of the Central 
Labor Union and is now its business 
agent. He is also active in other 
organizations working for the civic 
welfare. His election as a member of 
the school board by the Court of 
Common Pleas, which chooses mem- 
bers of the board, was unanimous. 


Full Status Won for 
Permanent Supply Teachers 


85 DENVER, COLO. — John 
M. Eklund, AFT vice presi- 
dent, reports a great victory for 
permanent supply teachers in Denver. 
The position of union teachers on 
the problems connected with per- 
manent supply teachers was pre- 
sented to the school board in Sep- 
tember and was followed by persis- 
tent pressure until 45 teachers, who 
had been on permanent supply status 
for periods up to 28 years, were 
awarded full status, and contract 
and pension rights. The union is 
now in a position to see that the 
breakdown of tenure through this 
avenue will never be repeated. 


15% Adjustment Voted 
For Dearborn Teachers 


DEARBORN, MICH. — In 

November the Dearborn 
school board unanimously voted a 
15% cost-of-living adjustment in 
teachers’ salaries, effective the sec- 
ond semester. This victory is the 
culmination of a long period of work 
on the part of the AFT local, during 
which time it has been in constant 
contact with the school board on 
matters of salary and other prob- 
lems connected with the schools. 








Campaign of Information and Education 


Advocated by President of Cleveland Local 


27 CLEVELAND, O.—E. H. 

Rueter, president of the 
Cleveland local, in a recent issue of 
the Cleveland Union Teacher indi- 
cates what he thinks are the proper 
procedures by which union members 
may best attain their objectives. He 
says in part: 

“There are within the ranks of the 
Cleveland Teachers Union a few ir- 
responsible individuals who believe 
that engaging in a campaign of an- 
tagonism against the Board of Edu- 
cation and ‘bringing pressure to bear 
from outside groups’ will result in 
speedier action on Union requests. 

“Responsible members believe our 
organization’s program is a construc- 
tive one. They believe that the best 
‘pressure’ technique is the technique 
of reason and information. Respon- 
sible members believe that the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education con- 
sented to serve on the Board because 
of their interest in Cleveland’s youth. 
They also believe that the members 
of the Board want good schools. 


They believe that the quickest and 
surest way to progress is to build 
sound relations through mutual 
understanding and cenfidence. They 
know that where good faith and 
understanding exist on both sides, 
unions and management have suc- 
ceeded in solving their problems with 
a minimum of irritation and a maxi- 
mum of benefit to both sides. They 
have learned that this building on 
mutual confidence and understanding 
by employers and unions has brought 
into being real collective bargaining 
and the establishment of grievance 
and other bargaining committees for 
the purpose of clearing up differences. 

“Responsible members of our or- 
ganization believe that the citizens of 
one of the richest cities in the richest 
country in the world want good 
schools for their children. They be- 
lieve that Cleveland parents would 
not be satisfied with conditions in the 
schools if they knew the actual facts. 
They believe that adequate support 
for schools can best be mobilized by 


AFT No-Strike Policy Discussed 
In Bulletin of East Chicago Local 


5] EAST CHICAGO, IND.— 
The East Chicago Teacher 
makes its contribution to the re- 
examination of the AFT non-strike 
policy in the following statement: 
“Since the AFT was organized in 
1916 it has operated with the belief 
and policy that teachers should not 
strike ; that a teacher strike would be 
against the children, and would 
please the enemies of education who 
would welcome any interruption in 
the child’s school schedule. The AFT 
has insisted that its affiliated locals 
negotiate with their school boards 
with the aid of large numbers of citi- 
zens who are affiliated with organized 
labor and that no strikes be called. 
“Strikes have become a recognized 
means by which labor, and even big 
business, gains its ends. This method 
of negotiating has produced much 
improvement, especially in recent 
years. However, there have been 
numerous cases where it has taken 
years to win benefits which could 
have otherwise been won in a few 
days by a strike or even the threat of 
a strike, if all concerned knew that 
the strike were genuine. 
“Settling an argument quickly 
rather than having it extend through 
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a number of years would be to the 
benefit of the child, even though he 
lost a few days or a few hours of 
school at the time of the strike. How- 
ever, there are arguments on both 
sides of the question which will be 
thoroughly studied before AFT 
adopts a definite stand.” 


Labor Head Addresses 
Portland Teachers 


ll PORTLAND, ORE—J. D. 

McDonald, president of the 
State Federation of Labor, spoke 
at an open meeting of the AFT 
local. He told his audience, which 
included a large number of teachers 
not members of the union, that the 
best way for Portland teachers to 
improve their conditions was to join 
the teachers’ union because it has the 
machinery to make it possible for 
them to attain their objectives. He 
called attention to the fact that the 
technical engineers in the Bonneville 
administration, many of whom re- 
ceive much larger salaries than Port- 
land teachers, are all members of an 
AFL union. 


a campaign of information and edu- 
cation. They know that the printed 
word in newspapers and magazines, 
the voice on the radio or at meetings 
or conferences of community groups, 
civic clubs, parent associations, etc., 
must be the means of arousing public 
opinion. They know that publicity 
costs money and the Union budget 
has been stretched pretty thin. 
“These responsible individuals also 
know that while a number of hard- 
working members are giving un- 
stintedly of their time and talents, 
others begrudge even the small an- 
nual dues now in effect, and that 
without adequate financing no ex- 
pansion of the union program can be 
attempted. They also know that, 
in the words of William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, ‘In this imperfect world, made 
up of imperfect people, we do the 
best we can with what we have’—in 
building a better world for the youth 


of America.” 


Paterson Local 
Offers Series 


Of Evening Programs 
48 PATERSON, N. J.—The 


Paterson Teachers’ Union 
has begun a series of evening pro- 
grams, dedicated to better schools for 
better living. The first program of the 
series featured Louis Ginsberg, na- 
tionally known poet and a member 
of the Paterson local, who read from 
his two volumes of poems and some 
of his more recently published work. 
The programs are open to the pub- 
lic. 


Terre Haute Plans 


Program of Action 


73 TERRE HAUTE, IND.—At 
a recent meeting of Local 734 


— 


a unanimous vote of agreement was | 


given to the statement, “Education 
has no better friend than organized 
labor.” The organization expressed 
its support of the proposal to reduce 
to 25 the number of pupils in teach- 
ing units in grades under the ninth. 
The group also voted to back the 
statewide drive to reduce arrearages 
that teachers must pay to the Indiana 
State Teachers Retirement Fund 
under the terms of an act passed by 
the Indiana legislature in 1945. 
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Important Victory on Withheld Pay 
Won for Detroit Teachers 


3 DETROIT, MICH —The 
2 Michigan Supreme Court, in 
a ruling issued on December 3, sus- 
tained the verdict rendered a year 
ago by Circuit Court Judge James 
E. Chenot, awarding to approximate- 
ly 830 litigants the remaining half 
of wages withheld by the Board of 
Education in the depression year 
of 1932, plus interest totaling al- 
most 100% of the claim. 

The money due the participants in 
the suit will be turned over in a 
lump sum to the committee repre- 
senting the Detroit and Wayne 
County Federation of Labor, in 
whose names the suit was filed. In- 
terest will then be computed on 
each claim, a pro-rated share of the 
lawyer’s fee deducted, and checks 
mailed to the individual claimants. 

Not only participants in the suit, 
but all 1932 employees of the Board 


whose wages were withheld will 
share in the fruits of the court 
fight. The Board, at its December 


10 meeting, ruled that _ interest 
would be paid to everyone, at the 
rate specified by the court. 


The sum involved in the claims of 
the 832 litigants is approximately 
$130,000, almost half of which is 
interest. Payment of interest to all 
1932 employees will cost some $600,- 
000. 


“The principle which this court 
fight has established is more im- 
portant than the money involved, 
welcome as that is to teachers,” 


says Mrs. Helen Moore, Detroit 
Federation Executive Secretary. “It 
is extremely unlikely that the city 
or the Board of Education will ever 
again require their employees to 
work for nothing when the coffers 
are low, and then refuse to pay 
their just debts when the money 
comes in, 

“A decade of pressing and al- 
most four years of litigation by the 
Federation were required to force 
our employers to meet an obliga- 
tion, the moral validity of which 
was admitted from the beginning. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ 
been wasted in an effort to prevent 
this payment. It is good to know 
finally that public employers can 
be required to conform to the same 
standards of ethics and justice in 
business dealing as are imposed on 
private employers.” 

Major credit for the teachers’ 
victory goes to attorney Edward N. 
Barnard, whose able handling of 
the case left those who followed 
the court action in no doubt as to 
the final verdict. 

Circuit Judge James E. Chenot, 
who heard the case, was upheld by 
the Supreme Court in every de- 
tail. “I am glad that law and jus- 
tice were so in accord in this mat- 
ter,” stated Judge Chenot. “The 
Federation performed a noble job 
which, I trust, teachers recognize.” 
—Adapted from the “Detroit Teach- 


er. 


money have ° 


Montana Locals State 
Stand on Reorganizing 
And Financing Schools 


The executive council of the Mon- 
tana State Federation of Teachers 
met in Helena in December to dis- 
cuss school legislation and other mat- 
ters of concern to teachers. It issued 
a statement on the reorganization of 
the Montana schools. After com- 
mending the work of the governor’s 
commission on reorganization, the 
council pointed out features of the 
commission’s report on which it dif- 
fered. The council especially urged 
“that legislation be not hurried and 
that the legislature make a special 
appropriation for the continued 
study of the whole question of 
reorganization of districts and financ- 
ing of schools; that the commis- 
sion be more widely representative 


of various groups of citizens 
farmer, labor, and the classroom 
teacher as well as business and 


professional people.” 


More specifically the council rec- 
ommended “that to provide needed 
school revenue, the legislature au- 
thorize increasing the high school 
budget by 50% and the elementary 
maximum school levy by 50%, and 
that the annual state appropriation 
to the Public School General Fund 
be $1,700,000, an increase of $750,- 
000 over the 1945 appropriation.” 

The statement of the executive 
council setting forth its views on the 
reorganization question has the con- 
currence of the executive board of 
the State Federation of Labor. 


John M. Eklund Urges Rethinking in Education 


85 DENVER, COLO.— John 
M. Eklund, AFT vice presi- 
dent and a leader of the Denver 
local, recently wrote a guest editorial 
for the Denver Post. The editorial, 
which points out the need of “re- 
thinking” im education, follows: 


A friend of mine hit me with a 
question the other day that stopped 
me in my tracks. We had been talk- 
ing of many of the recommendations 
and requests that have been made 
recently by educators on behalf of 
American education. 

“Now supposing,” he said, “that 
Mr. John Public would give the 
green light to all these proposals—a 
blanket approval for increased build- 
ing and modern facilities; complete 
mental and physical clinics for chil- 
dren; higher professional standards 
for teachers through pay, travel, 
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tenure, retirement; greatly reduced 
class sizes so that individual instruc- 
tion might become 4 reality instead 
of a philosophical myth; wide and 
complete use of community school 
plant, and modernized play and 
recreational facilities. Would that do 
a complete job for the American 
child ?” 


In framing an answer to that 
question there came to me a deep 
wish that—sick as American public 
education is in these regards—solu- 
tion could be that simple. It would 
be a job of influencing the buying 
power of parents to buy adequate 
training and care. That job with 
reasonable demonstration would not 
be too difficult. 

In bringing out a hesitant “no” 
to my friend’s question, however, 
the increasing complexities of our 


social and political problems assumed 
greater proportion. Fundamental to 
this “complete” job he talks about 
is a realistic approach to a nation 
and a world of pressures, Much as 
we dislike use of the term “pressure” 
it remains—the citizen of tomorrow 
must needs learn to deal with pres- 
sure where he meets it. 


The rethinking I would propose 
is not new, and in a discussion of 
this kind it can but be sketchy. 
First, we cannot afford to leave any 
of our social or political problems 
“in the drawer.” These include such 
important pressure problems as 
management-labor relations, the 
influence and effect of political theory 
(both at home and abroad), the 
functions of all society in world 
government, and the plight of minor- 
ity groups. True, we have taught, 
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and do teach well, some phases of 
each, but in most cases too inciden- 
tally in “courses” in “social prob- 
lems” and “international relations.” 
Today’s education must be molded 
around, not incidental to, these 
criticals. 

Second, we must be as objective, 
as unbiased, as is humanly possible. 
We must forsake the technic of 
“name-calling” and of “baiting” that 
gets an emotional job done, but 
leaves the data and the “meat” un- 
touched. At this time when all -are 
aroused because of the havoc partic- 
ular groups in our economy are 
causing, the solution lies not in 
“name-calling,” but in painstaking 
search for a device whereby social 


and economic gains of the last cen-_ 


tury will not be lost—neither will 
any group hazard the lives and des- 
tiny of the many. It can be done— 
through time and effort—but not 
unless these growing pressures are 
evaluated and brought under control 
through an objective and fair ap- 
proach at all levels of our educa- 
tional pattern. 

Third, the technic of living to- 
gether must be emphasized by the 
utilization of the democratic proc- 


esses at home, at work, at school 
and in the streets. If we believe in 
democracy we must work at it— 
there must be a constant urge to 
let the child be self-directive as far 
as his maturity will allow. His 
expertness will be in direct ratio to 
his practice in it, plus the will to 
“live together” which we create 
within him. These technics include 
all basic communications, man to 
man, group to group, nation to 
nation; free interplay of knowledge; 
confidence and good will. 

Probably the best statement of 
these aims is couched within the 
preamble of the UNESCO constitu- 
tion: “. . . believing in full and equal 
opportunities for education for all, 
in the unrestricted pursuit of objec- 
tive truth and in the free exchange 
of ideas and knowledge, are agreed 
and determined to develop and to 
increase the means of communication 
between their peoples and to employ 
these means for the purposes of 
mutual understanding and a truer 
and more perfect knowledge of each 
other’s lives . . .” 

Yes, that is getting close to the 
complete job for the child of today 
and tomorrow. 


New York Local Criticizes 
Procedures in Teachers’ Examinations 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—From 
the AFL News Service comes 


an excellent summary of a report 
issued by the New York AFT local: 

“Full responsibility for low morale 
among present and prospective teach- 
ers was placed at the door of the 
Board of Examiners of the Board 
of Education here by the New York 
Teachers Guild (AFL), in a 40-page 
report made public on the ‘efficiency, 
validity and humaneness’ of the 
teacher examination practices. 

“The present examination system 
is ‘outmoded, failing as it does to 
take cognizance of significant changes 
in the whole approach to teaching,’ 
the report, which was compiled after 
a year’s study by the AFL commit- 
tee, declared. 

“The report was regarded as highly 
significant in view of widespread 
criticism throughout the nation of 
teaching standards and wages. These 
matters have been highlighted re- 
peatedly by educators associated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
in every part of the nation. 

“The report noted that fundament- 
al changes in educational policies 
may require a type of teacher and 
supervisor not now provided by the 
current examination system, and 
proposed immediate reforms to elimi- 
nate ‘tyrannical, unjust and possi- 


bly invalid practices.’ 

“Most significant criticisms of ex- 
amination procedures from the point 
of view of number are the lack of 
respect and the personal indignities 
to which, the report charged, candi- 
dates are at times subjected; stress 
on mechanization tending toward 
perfection in details and loss of the 
major objective of testing, and a 
secretiveness, illusiveness and _ self- 
righteousness on the part of examin- 
ers that have caused the proceedings 
to take on the air of star-chamber 
deliberations, creating a belief that 
the board is ‘eliminative rather than 
selective.’ 

“The report charges also that ex- 
aminations are held at unreasonable 
hours; that they are unreasonably 
long, tending thus to exhaust the 
candidates; that instructions are in- 
adequate and that candidates cannot 
learn reasons for their failures and 
as a result cannot intelligently decide 
to appeal. 


“Criticism of the system, the re- 
port pointed out, is not confined to 
the teaching staff or to candidates 
who have failed, but the dissatisfac- 
tion ‘is often as marked among suc- 
cessful candidates and assistant ex- 
aminers as it is among unsuccessful 


candidates’. 


Salary Increases 
Being Considered 
In Cedar Rapids 


71 CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—At a 

December session of the 
Cedar Rapids Board of Education 
the matter of salaries of supply 
teachers (substitute teachers) was 
considered. Supply teachers in this 
city were paid according to a fixed 
scale, lower in most instances than 
the salary scale for teachers under 
contract. Since there was no oppo- 
sition on the part of the board 
members to a proposal that supply 
teachers receive the same salary as 
would be paid to a contract teacher 
with like training and experience, 
the rules committee was instructed 
to prepare an amendment to the 
rules to that effect. 

The matter of a general increase 
of teachers’ salaries was also taken 
up. Although the state comptroller 
had ruled that a school budget once 
set up could not be changed, he was 
of the opinion that budget surpluses 
could be used for additional salary 
payments. He stated that “if there 
is money available in the general 
fund in excess of expenditures an- 
ticipated for the school year, we are 
of the opinion that the budget could 
be amended by publishing a notice 
and holding a hearing in exactly the 
same manner as the original budget 
was published and hearing held. The 
publication would be to increase the 
expenditures estimated in the orig- 
inal budget from a certain amount 
to a certain amount, stating that the 
additional expenditures would not 
increase the tax to be paid during | 
the year 1947.” ; 

It was decided that another meet- 
ing of the board would be held with 
teacher representatives to work out 
a possible salary increase with the 
comptroller’s opinion as a guide to 
procedures. 


Tulsa Local 
Is Reestablished 


71 TULSA, OKLA—An AFT 
local has been reestablished 
in Tulsa. A total of 59 teachers 
signed the charter application, which 
was accompanied by a request that 
they be assigned the number of the 
local previously in existence in that 
city. M. O. Hawbaker, AFT orgat- 
izer, who was in the city at the time 
of the organization of the new group, 
reports that many more teachers aft 
expected to join in the near future. 
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Superintendent Explains Experiment 
Carried Out in Vanport Schools 


PORTLAND, ORE.—There 
iil has been a great deal of 
national interest in the war-built city 
of Vanport, Oregon. An account of 
experimentation in its schools, which 
appeared in the Portland local’s News 
Digest, follows: 

“The teaching profession needs a 
rebirth of enthusiasm,” asserted Mr. 
James T. Hamilton, superintendent 
of Vanport schools, in his talk to 
the Teachers’ Union at the luncheon 
meeting on November 23rd. He said 
that teachers need to feel that their 
job has some significance and one 
way to accomplish this is to give 
them a greater share in the making of 
school policies. . 

The experiment at Vanport was 
carried out on this principle, Mr. 
Hamilton stated. The schools were 
fortunate, he said, in not being 
“handicapped by tradition or by 
having a fixed educational pattern” 
which they felt they had to follow. 
Also they were free from interference 
by taxpayers’ leagues—in fact they 
had no taxpayers at all, since they 
were supported by the federal gov- 
ernment. When they needed a tax- 
payer for legal purposes, they created 
one. 

Experimentation was the slogan in 


the Vanport schools, not experimen-. 


tation just for the sake of being 
different but in order to find out the 
best way to do a good job for the 


Federation of Labor 


Supports Program of 
AFT Locals in N. Y. 


Supporting the union teachers of 
New York, the State Federation of 
Labor in an open letter to Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey has requested that 
a five-point program be inaugurated 
featuring higher salaries for teachers 
in order to improve the school sys- 
tem. The letter stated that the 
growing exodus of trained teachers 
from the schools is one of the gravest 
problems confronting the state. 

The letter asked that aid for edu- 
cation be increased “to make possible 
increases to cover needed educational 
expansion, and especially to pay 
Salaries equal to the rise in cOst of 
living and to raise salaries where 
they have not been commensurate 
with the services rendered.” It 
specifically asked that a state uni- 
versity be established to make educa- 
tion available to all, regardless of 
race, creed, color or national origin. 
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thousands of youngsters who came 
to them from all parts of the coun- 
try. Because of unusual home con- 
ditions—usually fathers and mothers 
both worked in the ship yards—it 
became the job of the schools to be 
the center of living for the children 
of the community. This situation 
was used as a means of making 
teachers feel that their job had un- 
usual significance. 

Mr. Hamilton believes that there is 
too much tendency in the schools to 
separate policy making from the job 
of carrying out these policies. 

“The schools,” said Mr. Hamilton, 
“have become top-heavy with ad- 
ministrators and not enough atten- 
tion has been given to the participa- 
tion of principals and teachers in 
policy making.” 

At Vanport the administration 
said to the principal, “Here is a 
chance for you to run your own 
school in your own way.” The re- 
sult, the speaker said, was not the 
anarchy that some probably ex- 
pected. 

In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Hamilton’s talk, questions by 
teachers indicated that there was 
some doubt as to whether all prin- 
cipals possess the qualifications nec- 
essary to administer schools along the 
lines suggested by the speaker. 


Detroit Local 


Sponsors Bazaar 
To Raise Funds 


23 DETROIT, MICH. — The 
Detroit local sponsored a 
Christmas bazaar to raise funds for 
the union. The bazaar was held in 
the ballroom of the Federation of 
Labor building. Everything from 
toys, dolls, and candy to aprons and 
hand knitted wearing apparel was 
offered for sale. One of the most 
interesting counters displayed art 
objects made by teachers and stu- 
dents in arts and crafts classes. The 
public was invited to attend. 


Oakland Local 
Provides Insurance 


For AFT Members 


77 OAKLAND, CAL.—The 

Oakland Chapter of the Ala- 
meda County Federation of Teach- 
ers has announced that it has entered 
into a contract with the Provident 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Chattanooga, Tennessee, to 
provide a group health and accident 
policy for all members of the Federa- 
tion, The policy went into effect on 
October 15, 1946. 
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Meet the American Federation of Musicians 


HE organization of American Musicians into trade 
ye began about one hundred years ago. As early 
as the 1850’s local musical societies sprang up in the 
larger cities. Their aims and interests were chiefly artis- 
tic and social. 

The National League of Musicians was formed. March 
8, 1886, at a meeting of local societies’ representatives in 
New York. It lasted for only about ten years. It failed 
to protect or improve the living standards of members 
because it disdained characterization as a trade union. 
It refused to cooperate with unions of other craftsmen 
and sought to establish standards of artistic talent as a 
condition of membership. This latter policy, enforced by 
examining committees, caused endless strife and resulted 
in great numbers of rejected musicians competing with 
members below league price scales. 

The dissatisfied League members, aided by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its President Samuel Gom- 
pers, organized the American Federation of Musicians of 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii and Alaska, in October 
1896 at a convention held in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Twenty-six local societies were represented. Affiliation 
with the Federation of Labor was accomplished and 
the American Federation of Musicians became a full- 
fledged international trade union. Owen Miller was 
elected president and Jacob J. Schmaltz was chosen 
secretary. 

In 1900, Joseph N. Weber of Cincinnati was elected 
president of the AFM and Owen Miller became secre- 
tary. Growth was rapid. By 1905, there were musicians’ 
locals in every community of importance. 

Beginning in 1927, “canned music” synchronized with 
motion pictures caused tremendous loss of employment 
to Federation members. In a very short time, 20,000 
musicians out of the 24,000 Federation members em- 
ployed in theatres lost their jobs, due to their displace- 
ment by the sound films. Nor were they able to find 
readily any other form of musical employment. 


Further serious inroads on employment opportunities 
for musicians were made by phonograph recordings and 
electrical transcriptions. In 1938, the AFM convention 
at Louisville, Ky., adopted a number of resolutions that 
had for their purpose the curtailing of the use of such 
recorded music. Some fifteen resolutions were referred 
to the International Executive Board with full power to 
act. The Board immediately started negotiations with 
the commercial radio stations and chief national net- 
works. The union proposed an expenditure of $2,500,000 
a year for a two-year period, thus providing additional 
employment opportunities for about 1,500 union musi- 
cians. In addition, the Executive Board established a 
Licensing System under which all records are licensed by 
the AFM. This plan established methods of control of 
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the recordings and put an end to a number of unethi- 
cal practices such as “pirating” music by off-the-air 
recordings and re-recordings. 

In June 1942, the Federation decided at its convention 
that no more records would be made by union members 
after August 1942. This was done because many radio 





stations no longer employed musicians and used only | 


recorded music. Many stations used electrical 
scriptions for the use of which they paid about $30.00 


tran- | 


per month. Some utilized ordinary phonograph records | 


which they were able to purchase at wholesale prices and 
in some cases were even able to borrow. This in spite 
of the fact that the income of broadcasting companies 
had increased considerably. 

Juke boxes were also 
work. In many parts of the country they were used in 
dance halls in which musicians were formerly employed. 


throwing musicians out of 


These juke boxes were also being rented out for wed- | 


dings and other social occasions, with an operator to 
play the records, thereby replacing live performers. 

It was for these reasons that the AFM decided to stop 
making the instruments that like Frankensteins were de- 
stroying the jobs of its members. 


Upon the refusal of the Federation to make any more | 


records unless the companies signed union agreements 


that would safeguard the economic interests of the musi- | - 
cians, an Assistant Attorney-General of the United States | 


brought action in the Federal Court in Chicago to com- 
pel the AFM to recede from its position. The Court 
decided that the Federation was within its rights and) 
justified in taking proper means of protecting itself and 
its members against this mechanical competition for 
jobs and livelihood. Numerous other attempts to force 
the Federation to yield and drop its demands failed. 
Some 300 recording companies have signed agreements 
with the AFM providing for a royalty payment to-the 
Union to create an employment fund to make up in some! 
measure for the members who are displaced. In many 
cities free public concerts are in part made possible by 
this fund. ‘ 
At the 45th Annual Convention, Joseph N. Weber} 
retired as President and James C. Petrillo of Chicago | 
was elected in his place. ; 
Last year, James C. Petrillo was brought to trial on 
charges of violating the Lea Act, which was commonly 
called the “anti-Petrillo” Law. The government’s com 
plaint alleged that Mr. Petrillo used force and coercion 
to require radio station WAAF in Chicago to employ 
more persons than needed to conduct business. In a 
eight-page opinion, Judge LaBuy found the Lea Ad 
unconstitutional in that it violates the first, fifth, and 
thirteenth amendments. The charges against Petrillé 





were then dismissed. 
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AFL Takes Stand 
On Tax Exemptions 


Increased exemptions for persons 
with incomes below $3000 annually 
was asked by a special AFL Com- 
mittee on Taxation headed by Vice- 
President Matthew Woll. 

“Any tax. relief program initiated 
by the next session of Congress 
should place primary emphasis on 
elimination of burdensome excise 
taxes on essential goods and services 
and the need for raising exemptions 
for those in the low income bracket, 
particularly that group with incomes 
below $3000,” declared Mr. Woll. 

“Elimination of wartime controls 
of prices and wages re-emphasizes 
the need for tax relief for the many 
thousands of Americans who are now 
paying heavy taxes out of below 
subsistence incomes.” 

The Committee approved adoption 
of exemptions of $1500 for single 
persons, $2,500 for married couples, 
and $500 for each dependent. 

The Committee pointed out, how- 
ever, that while unnecessary expen- 
ditures should be curtailed, it was 
essential that revenue to support all 
legitimate governmental activities 
and Federal health, welfare, and edu- 
cational programs should be pro- 
vided. 

Arthur Elder, vice-president of 
the AFT, is tax consultant for the 
American Federation of Labor. 


‘Labor Extension Service 


Urged 

In July, 1862, the U. S. Congress 
enacted the Morrill Act appropri- 
ating public lands to the several 
states and territories to provide col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanical arts. This law 
was broadened and amended to es- 
tablish the agricultural extension 
service, which supplies farmers with 
scientific and practical aids in farm- 
ing. The Department of Commerce 
furnishes research and technical as- 
sistance for employers engaged in 
trade and industry. The Government 
has failed to apply the provision that 
land grant colleges promote the wel- 
fare of the workers in the mechani- 
cal trades equally with those in agri- 
culture. 


At the last session of Congress an 
appropriation of $37,000 was voted 
to develop plans for a labor extension 
service in the Division of Labor 
Standards. The Division hopes to 
meet more adequately requests from 
unions, universities, and other insti- 
tutions engaged in labor education, 
for pamphlets, class outlines, film 
strips, and other teaching materials 
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on labor problems and labor history. 

An Advisory Committee of five 
members each of the AFL and CIO 
has been assisting in the planning 
and developing of the labor exten- 
sion program. 

The AFL members of the Com- 
mittee are: 


Florence C. Thorne, Director of 
Research 

Frank P. Fenton, Director of Or- 
ganization 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director of 
Social Insurance Activities 

Marion Hedges, Research and 
Education, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers 

James Brownlow, __ Secretary- 
Treasurer, Metal Trades Department 


The CIO members are: John 
Brophy, Kermit Eby, Vincent 
Sweeney, Lawrence Rogin, and 
Joseph Kowalski. 

In the closing hours of the 79th 
Congress a bill was introduced to 
provide for a $10,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000 grants-in-aid program to land 
grant colleges, universities, and other 
educational agencies engaged in 
workers’ education. A similar bill 
will be introduced in the present 
Congress. A Committee for the Ex- 
tension of Labor Education, repre- 
senting all sections of organized 
labor, is sponsoring Congressional 
action to implement the original 
purpose of the Morrill Act of 1862 to 
extend the “diffusion of useful in- 
formation” to industrial as well as 
agricultural workers. 


Labor Must be Vigilant 


AFL President William Green has 
sent a letter to all officers of State 
Federations of Labor urging them to 
communicate with members of Con- 
gress protesting against any attempts 
to enact anti-labor legislation and 
calling upon them to stand by-labor. 

“T greatly fear,” he writes, “that 
attempts will be made to change the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, modi- 
fy the Norris-LaGuardia Act, make 
illegal union shop agreements, restrict 
the exercise of the right to strike, 
subject workers to civil suits for 
damages for participation in strikes 
and, in addition, enact further ob- 
jectionable labor legislation similar 
to the notorious Case Bill which 
was passed at the last session of Con- 
gress.” (The bill was vetoed by 
President Truman.) 


Similar attacks on labor are an- 
ticipated in the state legislatures. In 


- recent years eleven states have al- 


ready adopted repressive measures 
aimed at outlawing closed union 
shops and curbing the right to strike. 


Florida, Arkansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Arizona have adopted 
amendments to their state constitu- 
tions, either by referendum or by 
legislative action, to ban “closed 
shops.” These measures are disin- 
genuously ‘termed “right to work” 
amendments. The Arkansas amend- 
ment reads as follows: 


“Section 1. No person shall be de- 
nied employment because of mem- 
bership in or affiliation with or 
resignation from.a labor union, or 
because of refusal to join or affiliate 
with a labor union; nor shall any 
corporation or individual or associa- 
tion of any kind enter into any con- 
tract, written or oral, to exclude from 
employment members of a labor 
union or persons who refuse to join 
a labor union, or because of resig- 
nation from a labor union; nor 
shall any person against his will be 
compelled to pay dues to any labor 
organization as a prerequisite to or 
condition of employment.” The oth- 
ers follow the same pattern. 

The AFL is proceeding to fight 
these laws in court on the question 
of their legality. For they are in 
conflict with the National Labor 
Relations Act and represent an ex- 
cessive and arbitrary use of police 
power. The fight will be carried to 
the United States Supreme Court if 
necessary. 


AFL Chemical Union 
Makes Progress 

The amazing growth of the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL) was set forth in detail in a 
report by the executive board to the 
annual convention of the union in 
session at Houston, Texas, showing a 
membership increase of 87.4 per cent 
in the last fiscal year. 

Chartered just three years ago, the 
union now is spread over 36 States, 
the District of Columbia, three Cana- 
dian provinces and Newfoundland. 
As of July 31 of this year, register 
numbers had been assigned to 85,500 
members. 


In its report to the convention, 
the executive board said: 


“Our Canadian membership has 
more than doubled in the past year. 

“There has been a steady increase 
in the number of union shop con- 
tracts signed since the last conven- 
tion and, with very few exceptions, 
our subordinate local unions. have 
been successful in maintaining ad- 
vantages gained during the war peri- 
od. The majority of the subordinate 
locals have received substantial wage 
increases and, in round figures, the 
total of wage increases during the 
past fiscal year is $25,000,000.” 








“The faces of all working men and women must be 
turned everlastingly against racial and religious 
discrimination, and in favor of freedom, liberty, 
equality and democracy.” 

“Prejudice and intolerance are crimes against 


democracy.” 
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An urgent appeal to all unions affiliated with the 
AFL to throw their full weight behind the drive to 
resist all efforts to penalize minority groups on 
grounds of race, color or creed was sounded by 
AFL President William Green. Mr. Green called 
attention to resolutions passed at the recent na- 
tional convention of the AFL in Chicago, sharply 
condemning such discriminatory practices. His 
message said, in part: 

"Specifically, first, the resolutions condemned 
discrimination in our trade unions on account of 
race, color, creed, national origin or ancestry as a 
disruptive and destructive evil and called upon in- 
ternational, local and Federal bodies to set up anti- 
discriminatory committees for the purpose of teach- 
ing the membership, through discussion and dis- 
semination of literature, the dangers of discrimina- 
tion to our American democratic system and world 
peace. 

“Second, the convention declared its opposition 
to the practice in effect in certain Southern States 
designed to invalidate the constitutional rights of 
Negro citizens by intimidating them at the polls 
and by the employment of other deceptive and ter- 
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roristic practices to prevent these citizens from 
exercising their right to vote. [The convention 
voted also] to support the fight being made by 
civic, religious and labor organizations to uphold 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
against white primaries. 

"Third, the convention condemned the Ku Klux 
Klan and called upon the United States Department 
of Justice to take necessary action toward outlaw- 
ing this nefarious movement in the interests of jus- 
tice and peace for our country. 

“Fourth, the convention called upon all unions 
affiilated with the American Federation of Labor to 
wage an unrelenting struggle against the groups 
responsible for the spreading of the poison of anti- 
Catholicism, anti-Protestantism, anti-Semitism, anti- 
Negroism and other forms of racial prejudice; and 
urged that all possible support be accorded by the 
Executive Council to affiliated organizations in the 
American Federation of Labor in the undertaking 
and carrying out of an educational program cal- 
culated to promote tolerance, understanding and 
amity among the various groups comprising the 
family of the American organized labor movement.” 











